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SUNDAY: HOW TO ENJOY IT 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


HILE THE LIGHT is very dim as we try to see through the distant centuries, it is 

WV admitted by orthodox Biblical scholarship that the Sabbath was probably originally 

a lunar feast connected with Babylonian religion. The eighth-century prophets, 

Isaiah and Hosea, include it as among the things that Jehovah hates. After the exile the 
day was changed from one of feasting and social enjoyment to austere observance of ritual, 
when labor was punished as a crime. According to the pious imagination of later J udaism, 

- the Sabbath was originally due to the fact that God himself rested on the Sabbath day. But 
the passages in which this view is expressed are among the latest additions to the Pentateuch. 


bath. He would have it used for the benefit and service of man. Neither he nor Paul 
nor the early Church nor in fact anybody in history has ever favored the Puritan Sunday 
except certain sections of Protestantism, chiefly English Puritans and their descendants. 
Extremes always beget extremes. If the blue laws come, it will be, in part, because 
so many misuse Sunday. This day is one of the greatest blessings history has bequeathed 
to us. It is to be guarded from the perversions of rioting and of commercialized amuse- 
ment which will go to any excess for the sake of profit. 


bet HIMSELF in his practice and teaching was squarely against this use of the Sab- 


N IDEAL DAY for many would be attendance of the whole family at morning service 

at church, a service in which there is something for the mind, the heart, the sense of 

beauty and the religious life, a service which touches, inspires and helps the whole higher 

nature at once. Then, in the afternoon, walking or riding in the country, boating, skating, 

or golf. Then Sunday evening tea with relatives or friends, reading, listening to music. 

The home needs this day as much as the church, and one of the best features of modern 

life is the apparently increasing numbers of families who take their pleasures together, 
riding in the automobile or in excursions of various kinds. 

~ What we need is not extreme legislation, but an appreciation of the priceless blessing 

of this weekly interval in our labors and a devotion of it to church and home, to wholesome 

play and recreation, to science and art, to friendship and social life. 
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Laymen’s League Meetings 


OVED BY THE SUCCESS of. the Boston 
M religious meetings, the Laymen’s League 

began one series in New York and another 
in Philadelphia last Sunday night, for the propaga- 
tion of the faith and the nurture of Christian citi- 
zenship. It is remarkable that in the face of the 
blizzard the former meeting attracted about five 
hundred people. We believe a like creditable show- 
ing will be reported from the latter meeting. The 
object that the laymen have chiefly in mind is to 
reach the multitudes of people who believe what 
we believe, and are ready to join the cause of their 
deepest convictions, if only they can be told. It 
is the evangel—wonderful word!—that we must 
carry to the world. 

What thrilling opportunities are round about 
us everywhere, if only we will learn the way into 
the hearts of the people. The technical advantage 
is plain of joining citizenship or patriotism with 
God’s love and truth and righteousness, as the 
League programme has done. Only let our speak- 
ers be very sure that they speak a clear spiritual 
word in a day which is divided between such a 
bogey as that of the National Civic Federation 
which thrusts fears upon the public eye as the 
showman does the ugly manikins to frighten chil- 
dren, and on the other hand, the hectic heresies 
about a new world order which will destroy all 
that our fathers did, all that Christendom has done. 


Expand the College 


-MERICAN COLLEGES are facing a situation 
unprecedented in this or any other country: 
they are being overwhelmed with popularity. The 
better known have many more applicants than they 
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can accommodate, and are compelled to decide 


whether they shall limit their enrolment or increase - 


their equipment. Deserving graduates of secondary 
schools should have the privilege of higher educa- 
tion. Young people in increasing numbers are 
realizing the value of college training; thousands 
of boys who served.in the ranks saw their comrades 
with college degrees raised to the officer class. The 
lesson was not lost. 

Of every four boys who are applying for admis- 
sion to Dartmouth this year, but one can be ad- 
mitted ; and similar demands are being made on col- 
lege after college. 
ments will become more exacting, the quality of 
college-trained men will improve, and the com- 
munity will distinctly benefit. But meanwhile, how 
are colleges going to meet the problem of over- 


Obviously entrance require- 


flowing applications? President Hibben of Prince-- 


ton has announced that no more students will be 
accepted than can be properly taught and eared for 
with the present, equipment, and limits the enrol- 
ment to two thousand. In insisting on quality he is 
doubtless right. But how about that other thou- 
sand deserving young men who knock at the doors 
and cannot gain admission? Are not American 
colleges under obligation to the people to provide 
education for their sons? While a college may have 
the legal right, has it the moral right to exclude 


‘worthy applicants, when by increasing its equip- 


ment it could take care of them? The centuries 


have travailled together until now to replace ig- 


norance with enlightenment. Higher education is 
going to play an important part in the recon- 
structed world. Is it wise to deny young minds 
seeking the best available training? 


A Religious Statesman 


MAN OF RELIGION. That is the first factor 
in the success of Charles Evans Hughes, who 
will be Secretary of State. He goes to the most 
important post in the country, indeed in any coun- 


try. He goes with a soul nurtured in the spiritual _ 


fundamentals. He goes with a mind which is not 
only erudite but discerning. He knows what is in 
man and in nations. He is aware of the ways of 


governments, but he is more inured to the good in- 


tent and the great needs of people. He is a rigid 
moralist. His zeal in goodness is almost imper- 
sonal. Right is right, and wrong is wrong. He 
warms with eloquence and power born of religious 
training when he goes forth to espouse the right 


and make itlaw. He is poorest of all in the role of - 


politician. That is equal to the highest praise his 
country can pay to him. It is his only serious 
defect,—and of course in Washington it will be so 
regarded by a certain ilk. 
His designation by Senator Harding rejoices the 
true citizens of America. 


He ought to be welcome — 


to the world. His record is plain because his inner — 


life is sound and consistent. 
moderate liberal in political philosophy. He stood 


midway in the issue of the League of Nations. He 
is closer to nationalism than the unamended Covert 
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nant is, and closer to internationalism than the ab- 
solute opponents,-such as Johnson and Boralv are. 
He will have more strict regard for our country’s 
rights than the present National Administration 
is supposed to have had; but he will never descend 
to a cheap and threatening attitude in the coun- 
try’s behalf, not even in time of stress. For he isa 
man of high and excellent judgment, a man of the 
good taste we impute to gentlemen, a man whose 
whole being shows the breeding of a good home. 
_ Mr. Hughes is the son of a Baptist minister. That 
is also the church of the President-elect. Mr. 
Hughes has been a Justice in the United States 
Supreme Court, and a candidate for President. 
Senator Harding says the Secretary will be Secre- 
tary. Mr. Hughes could be nothing else. His 
self-mastery requires him to be master of his office. 
What the people look to him for is a solution of 
this country’s relation to the world. Mr. Hughes, 
like his Chief, is for fellowship. The heart of him 
is right. The mind of him is as nearly right as one 
mind can‘be, in its representative capacity for the 
Nation. The United States will not fail. Alto- 
gether Mr. Hughes admirably meets the need of the 
time. We believe in him, and we believe that the 
tactical judgment of Mr. Harding will commend 
itself to every variety of political opinion. The 
foundation fact is that Mr. Hughes is a man of 
religion, enlightened, experienced, comprehending 
the world, and desiring with carefulness to con- 
tinue the service of the United States to the ad- 
vancement of civilization and the increase of de- 
mocracy. 


The Gilded Age 


E ARE HEARING from a number of sources 

that this is a degenerate age. Senators, 
journalists, preachers, those who have the ear of 
the public, inform us that we are losing ground, 
basing their arguments on the daily spectacle of 
extravagance, clamor, “jazzy” music, indecent en- 
tertainment. Senator McCumber of North Dakota, 
in a recent address, called young men and women 
to judgment. The rising generation, he says, is 
being undermined by frivolity; that sports, games, 
movies, and countless other attractions make young 
people incapable of serious thought; and that the 
lives of many of them have degenerated into a 
giggle. No doubt Senator McCumber is right. We 
are living in a gilded age: those who have money 
are spending it; those who lack money are resorting 
to various devices legal and illegal to get it. The 
age is one to turn the head of youth. But we must 
not charge the young with the full responsibility. 
Boys and girls are only aping their elders. 

Mr. McCumber’s indictment, moreover, tells only 
half the story. He saw a few gilded youths and 
generalized about the entire rising generation. He 
has nothing to say of the boy who works days and 
studies nights, denying his youth that he may pre- 
pare for a useful career. He has nothing to say of 
that girl who does the daily grind at the office, add- 
ing her humble share to the family expense account. 
He has nothing to say about numbers of young 
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people in all our communities who are courteous, 
studious, orderly, and in their attitude idealists. 
It has become the fashion to line up boys and girls 
and lecture them because they are not like their 
Puritan forebears. It would be a good thing if the 
critics would pause a moment and recall their own 
youth, their love of good clothes, entertainment, 
sparkle, and sunshine. No, Mr. McCumber, we can- 
not entirely agree with you. This generation is no 
worse than the one in which you and the rest of us 
grew up. The head of youth is in the clouds, where 
it should be. Youth is the time to dream, to give 
play to the imagination; the light of common day 
will come soon enough. If those who prefer charges 
of degeneracy will think about it, they will conclude 
that the heart of the youth of America beats true. 


How Explain Germany? 


MONG THE LEAST welcome tasks is that of 

differing with a great hero of the World War. 
Gen. Robert L. Bullard speaks so typically of the 
military idea in our country, and his influence is so 
ereat because of his superb achievements on the 
field of battle, that we must bring his own words 
to judgment. He is against disarmament because 
it means yielding “financial superiority over the 
other nations of the earth.” In other words, 
“America first!” is at stake. Disarmament is 
pacifistic, and it has never prevented war, he con- 
tinues; it only delays war for our children. The 
following sums up the doctrine: “The best-armed 
nation is the most advanced nation.”” The General 
has studied the evolution of the race, he affirms, 
and the reason a monkey is a monkey and not a man 
is that some of him remained in arborial animal- 
ism, developing no means of defence other than his 
bare hands, while some of him had the wit to 
fashion a club or a spear-or a stone, and thus start 
the upward march. And here we are. The idea 
would do credit to Kipling and his “Benefactors,” 
only the thing the General leaves out is the motive 
that gave real distinction to the other story, and 
inserts his own. 

The use and development of arms in the struggle 
is a great epic, but until the militaristic notion 
became rampant we thought they were used with | 
the sanction of mankind only for defensive pur- 
poses, and in order that service to the race might 
not be thwarted. Thisis all wrong. This warrior 
tells us so. In fact, we are logically forced to ex- 
press our surprise that Germany so far forgot her 
armed pre-eminence among the nations as to go 
down in the most overwhelming defeat in history,— 
the utter confounding of a nation and its Bullard- 
like philosophy. Why was that? Something is 
out-of joint. The reasoning does not fit the facts. 
And between the two, ordinary people who know 
very little about evolution, but have a stubborn in- 
stinctive opposition to things that are not so, will 
choose facts. The minor truth in this matter is 
that we will give our generals charge of our wars 
when they come, but we as a people, not excluding 
soldiers, will do our own thinking and deciding 
about war in time of peace. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


conference, the solution of the problem of the 

reparations to be paid by Germany was the 
outstanding subject of international interest at the 
beginning of the week. Official utterances by the pre- 
miers of Great Britain and of France last week indi- 
cated a new cleavage of views as to the application of 
the measures for reparation agreed upon at the preced- 
ing conference of Paris. In speaking of the means for 
the enforcement of the reparations, M. Briand informed 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Febru- 
ary 16 that the measures of coercion would be employed 
“automatically if Berlin fails to live up to its obliga- 
tions.” On the following day, Mr. Lloyd George said 
in the House of Commons, “Any indemnity within rea- 
son can be collected within Germany.” But he added 
significantly: “If we try for the impossible we get 
nothing. .. . No country in the world can pay the 
whole cost of the war, so we must be satisfied with what 
we can get from Germany.” 
British Premier Gets Strong Backing 
at the Reconvening of Parliament 

Premier Lloyd George was prepared to go into the 

London conference with the strong indorsement of 
Parliament for the policies he intended to pursue. On 
the question of the steps taken by the Government for 
the enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles, the Premier 
received on February 17 a confidence vote of 181 to 40. 
Two days earlier, in the speech from the throne, he 
had outlined his attitude on the Irish question in these 
-words, uttered by King George: “Neither Irish unity 
nor Irish self-government can be attained by this 
means”—that is to say, the means employed by Sinn 
Fein. His reply to the labor demand for a parliamen- 
tary investigation into the course of the Government’s 
policy in Ireland was contained in the declaration, 
“We are not going to submit to threats of a strike.” 
On the Russian question the policy of the Government 
was embodied in the passage, “It is my hope that a 
trade agreement with Russia . .. may be brought to 
a successful conclusion.” 


President Wilson Formally Withdraws 
from Part in Reparations Conference 


A protest against changes in the Treaty of Versailles, 
such as the extension from fifteen to forty-two years 
of the period assigned to Germany for the payment of 
reparations, was presented in an official document is- 
sued by the Washington Government last week. In 
announcing his withdrawal from all reparations con- 
ferences in the future, Mr. Roland W. Boyden, the 
American “listening” representative, wrote: “My govy- 
ernment has felt itself unable to co-operate with the 
Allied Powers ... in the preparation of plans which 
seem to involve a change in the Treaty. ... It feels 
that it is undesirable to retain even unofficial repre- 
sentation on a commission that is likely to be charged 
with the execution of such plans.” The recall of the 
American forces from the zone of occupation on the 
Rhine is regarded in Paris as the next and final step 
in the severance of active relations between the United 
States and the Allied Powers for the solution of the 
political and military after-problems of the war. 

Charles Evans Hughes to Serve 
as Secretary of State after March 1 

All speculation as to the man who would be selected 
for Secretary of State in President Harding’s cabinet 
was ended on February 19, when the President-elect 
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announced that Charles Evans Hughes had accepted 
the proffered post. In presenting Mr. Hughes as his 
choice for the highest post in his cabinet to the news- 
paper men at St. Augustine, in Florida, Senator Hard- 
ing is quoted as having said: “One of the policies of 
the new Administration will be to let the Secretary 
of State talk for the State Department.” Among other 
selections credited to the President-elect for cabinet 
positions by the end of last week were the following: 
Andrew Mellon of Pennsylvania, for Secretary of the 
Treasury; John W. Weeks of Massachusetts, Secretary 


of War; A. Tobias Hert of Kentucky, Secretary of the- 


Navy; Will H. Hays of Indiana, Postmaster-General, 
and Harry M. Daugherty of Ohio, Attorney-General. 
There was a widespread expectation that.the portfolio 
of commerce would go to Herbert Hoover. 
Yale University Elects a Westerner 
to Succeed Dr. Hadley as President 

In the educational field the most interesting event 
of the week was the announcement by the Yale Corpora- 
tion that James Rowland Angell had been elected presi- 
dent of Yale University to succeed Dr. Arthur T. 
Hadley. In speaking of the qualifications of his sueces- 
sor, who was selected from among eighty men consid- 
ered, Dr. Hadley said: “Dr. Angell has a combination 
of qualities which fit him admirably for the leadership 
of Yale. He is a teacher with large administrative ex- 
perience, and a Westerner thoroughly familiar with 
Eastern ideals.” Dr. Angell is a son of the late James 
B. Angell, president of Michigan University for almost 
forty years. He was educated at Brown University, 
and has served as dean and acting president of the 
University of Chicago, chairman of the National Re- 
search Council, and chairman of the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Corporation. Dr. Angell is the first presi- 
dent that the Corporation of Yale University has 
selected outside of the ranks of the alumni of that 
institution. . 
National Civic Federation Accuses 
Churches of Radical Teachings 

Some commotion was caused in New York and 
throughout the country last week by the findings of a 
committee of the National Civic Federation. This com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Everett P. Wheeler, 
reported to the Federation at its annual meeting, held 
in New York, that “there is a small but active and well- 
organized element in the churches which is impatient 
with slow and orderly processes of political and eco- 
nomic evolution and has espoused Marxian doctrines.” 
This movement, which the framers of the report regard 
as a “matter of concern,” is making special headway in 
the Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Methodist churches, 
the committee found. Of the leaders in this radical 
movement in the churches, the report said: “Those who 
have frankly and openly adopted these principles may 
be easily dealt with. On the other hand, there are other 
clergymen, priests and rabbis, who, while not frankly 
accepting the principles of socialism or communism, 
sympathize with, foster, and aid the groups represented 
by such philosophy, and who tend ignorantly to under- 
mine and destroy the confidence of their hearers in the 
government and institutions of this country.” Among 
the organizations criticised in this sense by the com- 
mittee is the Community Church in New York, of 
which Rev. John Haynes Holmes is the administrative 
head. 
Senate Passes a Bill to Limit 
Immigration for a Year ; ‘ 

One of the important problems that face Congress 
at its current session was brought a step nearer solu- 
tion on February 18, when the Senate passed the Dill- 
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ingham bill to restrict immigration. Under this meas- 
ure the number of immigrants to be admitted during 
the ensuing twelvemonth is limited to about 355,000. 
The Johnson bill, passed recently by the House, goes 
farther than that. It would exclude practically all 
aliens except relatives of aliens now in this country. 
The House measure, like the Dillingham bill, would 
be operative for a year. The bills went to conference 
committee for adjustment. Both are emergency meas- 
ures, and leave the question of a permanent immigra- 
tion policy unanswered. 


Senate Commits Itself to Tariff 
Protection for the Farmer 


After a debate during which the party lines were 
broken on both sides, the Senate on February 15 passed 
the Fordney Emergency Tariff bill with a large num- 
ber of amendments. By its action the majority in the 
senior chamber of Congress definitely committed itself 
to the principle of tariff protection for the farmer. In 
this respect the Senate aligned itself with the House, 
although the measure as passed by the House underwent 
many important changes. The Senate imposed import 
duties ranging from 40 cents per bushel on wheat to 
$3.50 per pound on stemmed tobacco. Four Republi- 
can members voted against the bill and nine members 
of the minority broke from their party by voting for 
it. The opponents of the Fordney bill have advanced 
the arguments that the, practical exclusion of foreign 
food supplies would tend to operate as a barrier to 
the reduction of the cost of living, and that in all 
probability it would provoke retaliatory legislation in 
Canada against American manufactures. ayer: 


Brevities 
An ounce of education is worth a pound of legis- 
lation. ¥, 


Thy friend hath a friend, and thy friend’s friend hath 
a friend: be discreet.—Talmud. 

; : 

T once remarked to Bramwell Booth, speaking of the 
risk that lies in excessive fervor, that enthusiasm is a 
highly dangerous thing. He made answer, “Not if you 
organize it!”—Harold Begbie. 

¥ 

Those who send on chain prayer letters saying that 
the one who breaks the chain by not writing to seven 
others will be visited with misfortune, misuse the mails, 
offend personal rights, and malign Christian truth. 
Prayer is aspiration, not superstitious fear, appeal for 
- material reward, or dread of punishment. 

R 

A revivalist once returned this answer to a seeker 
who asked if a person could be a Christian on $10 a 
week: “On those wages I don’t see how he could be 
anything else.” The revivalist meant that the man 
could not possibly escape from that cardinal Christian 
virtue, self-denial. The person with a salary of 
$50,000 finds it more difficult to be a Christian. Gen- 
uine Christian living is the result of choice, not ne- 
cessity. x 
_ A few persons succeed in getting their message out 
to the world. The many who do not and who feel that 
their message is equally good wonder how it is done. 
It is done not by genius alone nor by work alone. The 
attention of the busy, preoccupied public is gained by 
the mind concentrating on one particular message 
until the secret of transmission is learned. The task 
may require years, but the moment of success at the 
5 end is worth the long period of toil. 
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What your church paper costs the publishers to-day 
may be suggested by the following figures showing the 
increase in costs, compiled by the Minneapolis Tribune, 
based on 100 as the starting-point in 1907. Note the 
rise ranges from 47 per cent. to 623 per cent :— 


1907 1914 1917 1919 1920 
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The death of Dr. Arthur T. Guttery, the noted Prim- 
itive Methodist of England, recalls to Dr. Frederick 
Lynch the visit, after the war, of Dr. Guttery and 
Bishop Gore to this country, preaching for good rela- 
tions between America and Great Britain. At a din- 
ner in New York, Dr. Guttery said: “Perhaps the most 
amazing thing of this whole affair is that a great ec- 
clesiastic of the Anglican Church and a Primitive Meth- 
odist minister should have come from England to- 
gether, spoken together for three months in America 
and are now returning home together. Should they 
hear of it in England they would surely doubt my 
orthodoxy and the Lord Bishop’s respectability.” 

¥ 

The number of persons in the United States who 
found life not worth living last year reached the total 
of 6,171. How many more were unhappy enough to 
have considered taking the step may only be conjec- 
tured. Among those who committed suicide were 
seventy-five presidents and managers of large business 
concerns, thirty-three millionaires, twenty-three 
wealthy women, twenty-four lawyers, eight judges, 
fifty-one doctors, forty actors and actresses, thirty-four 
college professors and teachers, and twelve clergymen. 
The act of self-destruction is the result of morbid 
thinking. The undisciplined mind can tyrannize over 
all the other faculties. Had many of those who took 
their lives held on another hour, day, or year, the pros- 
pect would probably have brightened, because the most 
desperate situations have ways of adjusting them- 
selves. Evil is not final. 


Dr. Alfred Ernest Garvie’s new book, “The Christian 
Preacher,” covers the whole subject, including the 
physical elements which enter into the calling. Among 
them is the preacher’s enunciation and pronunciation, 
—and his breathing! That determines how the mes- 
sage literally gets to his hearers. He advises “ab- 
dominal breathing by lowering the diaphragm, and 
not thoracic by raisin® the ribs.” A reader of the book 
remarks that if the preacher indulge in the latter he 
exposes himself to the danger of “minister’s sore 
throat.” Moreover, he is cautioned against inelasticity 
of the lower jaw and immobility of the lips, tongue, 
soft palate, and pharynx. He is also admonished to 
exercise exceeding great care in the pronunciation of 
such consonants as “I,” “r,” “th,” and “st.” He must 
neither roll his “r”’ after the fashion of the Scotsman, 
making “wourrld” out of plain “world,” nor drop his 
“r” entirely, pronouncing “world” as though it were 
spelled “wold,” as does many an Englishman. “Where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal” is suggested as a text 
which affords excellent practice in overcoming the 
difficulties of enunciation common to the average 
preacher. 
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AMADA NERVO OF MEXICO 
Translated from the Spanish by Alice Stone Blackwell ° 
Death, thou art mother of philosophy! 
Life thou ennoblest, asking, “Who may know?” 
Thy sadness gives a fragrance to our hours; 
Thou art in all things great—in love, in woe. 


Black marble arch triumphal, where through goes, 
With honor crowned, the soul that well hath striven, 
Like a mute hero; shelter, refuge, home 
Of him who trod rough paths, lone, bare, wind-driven ! 


Thou dignifiest coarsest lives; in death a 
In Sancho Panza majesty we see. 

Faces thou chiselest with strange, calm lines, 
Thou wondrous carver of serenity! 


Thine is the gold of silence. Thou dost leave 
Silver of eloquence to foolish life. 

More says thy dumbness than our cataract 
Of myriad words with empty noises rife. 


Thy pale hand shuts the doorway of the house, 
And nothing further do we know or see. 
Beyond it, is a chrysalis transformed? 
What there goes on of wondrous alchemy? 


Creating mystery, thou didst first make man 

Seek the ideal, and look beyond the elod. 
Gazing upon thy face august and sad, 

He raised his eyes on high and there found God! 


Must Be No “First” in New World 


The lust of supremacy, which has ruled nations, classes, 
and individuals for ages, yields, as a devil's 
motive, to justice and service to all 
men from all men 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Correspondent of THH RGISTHR 
BrRiGHTON, HNGLAND, February 4, 1921. 


OTHING IS MORE IMPORTANT at the present 
N juncture of the world’s history than to be able 
to rally the forces of good-will in the world 
for united action. It behooves us to inquire on what 
basis this is to be attempted. There was a time when 
practically the whole population belonged to one 
church, and ‘that church could speak with authority 
to all its members. A king on his throne would shrink 
from disobedience, because the penalties were so seri- 
ous. There is no such church to-day. We do not regret 
it, because that is not the kind of unity which has 
spiritual value. 
in any one visible authority to which all men can apply 
for it. It is quite evident to any man who thinks that 
the reconstructive forces which. are necessary to re- 
build this broken world could not now be rallied under 
the banner of any theology or of any church. Nor do 
I think that all the efforts which are now being made 
to reunite the churches, even if they were successful, 
would very largely affect this fact. Any united church 
now would leave many of these forces unmarshaled. 
Christians who want to work for reconstruction, and 
who seek to gather into co-operative efforts all the 
available forces, must remember that they cannot be 
so gathered even in the name of Christ. 

I can make my meaning plain if I refer to a very re- 
markable message given to his own countrymen by 
Rabindranath Tagore. It is a message that every 
Christian ought to read, a message that the whole of 
Western Christendom ought to ponder. It was after 
the massacres of Indian peasants at Amritsar. He 
refers to it as a great crime done in the name of law, 
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-“a monstrous progeny of a monstrous wave which for 


four years has been defiling God’s world with fire and 
poison, physical and moral.” He ascribed what was 
done largely to callousness produced by the war. He 
says it was the cowardliness of the powerful who had 
no realization at all that what they were doing to others 
was the meanest form of insult to their own manhood. 
But here is the attitude he urges upon his own coun- 
trymen in view of what was done :— 


Brothers, when physical force in its arrogant faith in 
itself tries to crush the spirit of man, then comes the time 
for him to assert that his soul is indomitable. We shall 
refuse to be afraid and to own moral defeat by cherishing 
in our hearts foul dreams of retaliation. The time has 
come for the victims to be the victors in the field o 
righteousness. When brother spills the blood of his brother 
and exults in his sin, giving it a high-sounding name; 
when he tries to keep the blood-stains pressed on the 
soil as a memorial of his anger, then God in shame con- 
ceals it under his green grass and the sweet purity of 
his flowers. We who have witnessed the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the innocents in our neighborhood, let us . . . cover 
the blood-stains of iniquity with our prayer: With thy 
graciousness, O Terrible, forever save us. For the true 
grace comes from the Terrible, who can save our souls 
from fear of suffering and death in the very midst of 
terror, and from vindictiveness in defiance of injury. Let 
us take our lesson from his hand, even when the smart 
of the pain and insult is still fresh,—the lesson that all 
meanness, cruelty, and untruth are for the obscurity of 
oblivion, and only the noble and true are for eternity. 
Let those who wish, try to burden the minds of the future 
with stones carrying the black memory of wrong and their 
anger, but let us bequeath to the generations to come 
memorials of that only which we can revere,—let us be 
grateful to our forefathers who have left us the image 
of our Buddha, who conquered self, and preached forgive- 
ness, and spread his love far and wide in time and space. 


Now if Tagore had said “Christ” instead of 
“Buddha,” we should all have said, “Yes, certainly 
that is Christ.” That spirit in which he urges men to 
live is the true Christ-spirit, but to him it does not 
take the name of “Christ,” but of “Buddha.” Others, 
again, would plead for the same kind of spirit, who 
would not call it either “Christ” or “Buddha.” But 
under whatever name, or without any name at all, 
this is the spirit, and the only spirit, in which we can 
ever put this old world right. It is what we all ought 
to mean by Christianity,—the possession of, and the 
regulation of life by, this spirit. Religious people 
must be able to waive their distinctive labels, both 
theological and ecclesiastical, when it is necessary, to 
secure a wider co-operation for the common good. And 
we may be sure that all such working together for the 
common good will bring its own spiritual meaning into 
our lives. 

In connection with the “Save the Children Fund,” 


I find myself working in the heartiest co-operation with 


an Anglican vicar, a Jewish rabbi, and two Roman 
Catholic priests. If we were to begin discussing the- 
ology, or ecclesiastical theories, or sacraments, we 
should probably differ very widely, but we meet to- 
gether with the one common purpose of saving these 
poor children, and we find that to agree on methods 
and plans is the easiest thing in the world, because 
we have the same purpose. And surely that working 
together has its own spiritual meaning for each of us. 
We must learn to rely more and more upon these com- 
mon efforts for unselfish purposes, working together 
for the good of others, for giving us a realization of 
unity, and the revelation of many of the deepest truths 
concerning man. 
whatever dynamic power it can find in the history of 
its own religion, or in the present fellowship of its 


members; by all means let those who believe in God 
use their belief in the service of their fellow-men; but - 
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we must not confine our co-operation to those who 
share these things with us. I see no real basis for this 
co-operation except the desire to do the work. 

When we think of the League of Nations, the only 
basis for a wide-enough co-operation is the desire that 
such a League should be established. If you believe 


in one God and Father of all men, then of course you 


must work to establish a true League of Nations, to 
prevent the destruction of God’s family. If you be- 
lieve that Jesus lived and died to establish belief in 
the love of God, you must work to express this love 
toward all men. Bpt even if men cannot say they be- 
lieve either of these things and yet believe there ought 
to be a League of Nations to prevent war, then we have 
one fellowship. The old effort to secure unity was 
based on the acceptance of common notions concern- 
ing the past; that method has utterly broken down. 
The only way to get unity now is through some common 
aim regarding the future. Men must be free to find 
their ideas and their truths in living, in associating, 
in working together for common ends. And we may 
be quite sure that those who do so work together for 
some practical ends of goodness will not fail of rich 
spiritual discoveries. I emphasize the point that the 
common aim, if it is to give permanent unity, must be 
an unselfish one, must concern the universal good. 
Great numbers may be united for a time by other aims. 
You may get great combines and powerful organiza- 
tions based on interests, but the quality of the unity 
is not of a high order. ; 

T would say the same concerning some theories of 
the proletariat. There are people in the world, pos- 
sibly a growing number, who think that the only way 
to the world’s salvation is by uniting the working- 
classes in all countries into one vast organization to 
overthrow the present privileged classes by force. If 
the real aim were to ultimately do what was right and 
just to everybody, to all the people who are now in 
different classes, the aim would be a good one, though 
the method might still be a wrong one. On the other 
hand, if the aim is to serve the interests of the work- 
ing-classes only, there is no guarantee of permanence 
in the unity secured for the purpose. Suppose that 
the working-classes secured this unity, and that through 


it they became strong enough to overthrow all those 


who are now in places of power and privilege, and to 
usurp those places for themselves, once they overthrew 
the capitalistic system,—if their unity was based on 
this idea of their own interests, they would immediately 
begin to quarrel among themselves, and their very suc- 
cess would prove to be their defeat. Even the people 
who are suffering injustice must not expect any real 
salvation by fighting merely for their own interests, 
or even their own rights. No new world is possible as 
long as the motives of men range on the lower planes. 


The aim through which a true unity comes must be 


an unselfish one,—it must concern the good of all; and 
those who unite so will not fail of discovering the 
fundamental values of life. To rebuild the world we 
must have the good-will of people of many creeds and 
of no creed. 

By all means let Christians urge it specially upon 
Christians, and find every argument in its favor that 
can be found from Christianity. And surely there 
should be no lack. Let the Jew do the same and quote 
his glorious prophecy of the Golden Age of peace, re- 
membering, however, that the old vision of his prophet 
had one serious limitation, namely, the vision of his 
dwn nation at the head of all nations. There must 
be no “first” in the new world. The idea of the su- 


* _ premacy of any one nation must give way to the idea 
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of equality and brotherhood of peoples. ‘Deutschland 
iiber alles,” “Britannia Rules the Waves,” and “Amer- 
ica First,” all belong to the kingdom of the devil. Let 
Buddhist and Mohammedan use the dynamic of their 
religion to help them in the common work. But let 


-all these men recognize a still wider range of co-opera- 


tive effort that will take in all those who, without 
theology or conscious religion, simply desire that the 
world shall be a better place to live in. 

I am not afraid of the kind of spirituality that will 
grow out of a genuine effort along these lines. I am 
inclined to think that here lies the only hope for the 
revitalization of religion, which the churches need quite 
as much as the world outside. I do not think that the 
apathy of outsiders toward the church would be cured 
by any attempt to draw attention to the church itself, 
or to create an interest in it by any method adopted 
for that end. Special missions, special advertising, 
various devices to make the church and its service 
rather more attractive—all these will fail to restore 
real vitality. And this, because they fall short of real 
religion. The church must relearn the great doctrine 
of dying to live. The institution that would save its 
life will lose it; the church that is willing to lose its 
life for the sake of humanity will save it. It is only 
as the church is willing to go into the service of the 
people to secure righteousness in private dealing and 
in world policy, only so far as it is ready to launch 
out into every possible effort to save mankind from 
wrong-doing, and to secure for the world the peace of 
justice, will it maintain any life worth having. If we 
all united in a mighty effort for these larger ends, it 
would give back to Christians the real meaning of the 
best in their Christianity, and to Jews the real meaning 
of the best in Judaism, and to Buddhists the real mean- 
ing of the best in Buddhism, and so all round. 


What Comes First in the Movies? 


A representative of “‘The Register” makes a round of 
theatres and brings back an answer—A salacious 
show in a Baptist church 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HAVE BEEN MAKING a first-hand investigation 

of the moving picture. I have seen during the past 
& two weeks a score of them in six theatres. I have 
done so because moving pictures have passed through 
the screen into the street, the home, the church, the 
school. Public discussion is everywhere. Pictures are 
discussed by the circle grouped about the stove at the 
crossroads store. They are discussed in the corridors 
of city hotels, at clubs, and among people at work. 
From one end of the country to the other, people are 
talking about them. Other countries are almost as 
obsessed as ours. What is the cause of this amazing 
public interest? 

Since the first strip of motion-picture film forty feet 
in length was shown at the Technical College, London, 
1896, the industry has developed until to-day it is the 
fourth largest in-the world. Figures based on Fed- 
eral income tax returns reveal that for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, $780,000,000 were paid into the box 
offices of motion-picture houses in this country alone. 
With an average admission charge of twenty cents 
there was a daily attendance of 11,818,181. Of the 
$780,000,000 received from admissions the producers 
got but $86,000,000. 
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The appeal of the moving picture has penetrated to 
every portion of the globe where human beings live. 
The photoplay interests all ages, colors, and condi- 
tions. There is probably nowhere to-day an influence 
that similarly excites the impressionable mind of youth. 
Pictures always have been used to convey vivid im- 
pressions. The alphabet grew out of ancient picture- 
writing. The first books were highly illuminated. The 
success of the modern advertisement and magazine de- 
pends in large measure on picture and color. Add 
motion to the picture and you have an agency that 
appeals strongly to the youthful mind. Those who 
have dealings with children know the irresistible in- 
fluence exerted by the movies. 

Everybody goes to see the motion picture. Toilers, 
men of leisure, mechanics, professional men, clerks, 
directors of industry, shop-girls, mothers with families, 
women of social position,—they all sit side by side, 
swayed by the same emotions. Humanity will be 
thrilled. Nowhere else can it find such stirring influ- 
ences. Day and night, moving-picture theatres are 
thronged with eager people who go to see their own 
emotions—realistic, humorous, romantic, pathetic, and 
tragic—reflected upon the screen. — ‘ 

During the last few months, producers have taken 
the liberty of releasing an unusual number of question- 
able plays; and the entire matter is being subjected 
to the test of public opinion. Already battle is being 
waged with the producers and the motion-picture press 
on one side and the advocates of review and censorship 
on the other. Photoplay, one of the leading moving- 
picture magazines, in the issue for March, 1921, says 
that the United States has a slave and its name is 
reform, describing reform as a servant that has ceased 
to serve. “He aspires to be a tyrant... . 4 After Puri- 
tanism in England came the license and decadence of 
the Restoration. After any reign of fanaticism in 
America—quickly after—would come a social revolu- 
tion approximating, for the time at least, Anarchy and 
Bolshevism.” 


Dared Not Do It Before 


Dr. Howard A. Kelly, the famous surgeon and pub- 
licist of Baltimore, after investigation speaks as fol- 
lows: “Worse, far worse than the theatre are the 
utterly abandoned, immoral movies. ... Of all the 
evil influences of the present day, and exceeding by 
far the liquor traffic, I estimate the movies, as at pres- 
ent conducted, to be the worst, the most potent agents 
in producing crime and immorality.” Commenting on 
this statement, Photoplay says: “You [Dr. Kelly] ought 
to be ashamed of your ignorance. You ought to won- 
der why you are so out of sympathy with a hundred 
million Americans who have seen the movies and found 
them mainly worth while. You ought to be astonished 
at your prejudices, at your narrow-minded evasion, at 
your persecuting frame of mind toward a. colossal new 
servant of humanity whom you neither understand nor 
care to understand.” 

Meanwhile censorship bills are pending in forty 
States, and pressure is being brought to bear on Con- 
gress to pass a bill of national censorship. The truth 
of the matter appears to be about as follows. So rapidly 
has the industry grown, so mighty is its audience, that 
the producers, confident of their ground, are venturing 
to present pictures of a highly realistic type. They 
are doing what they have not dared to do before. With 
ample knowledge of the carnal appetite, they are giving 
it the unclothed sex story. They know their business. 
In the first place, titles are chosen with care, because 
the title often sells the play to the theatre-goer, For 
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example, “Playthings of Passion” was an ordinary pic- 
ture, but it reaped a harvest for the industry because 
it had a salacious title. 

Manufacturers of pictures say they have learned from 
experience that a Safe drama will pay from $75,000 to 
$100,000, while one with a sex plot runs from $250,000 
to $2,500,000. They say they are only giving the public 
what it asks and will pay for. Makers of pictures 
prefer to release pictures with a healthy tone, but 
that long line at the box office of the theatre where 
are appearing “The Restless Sex”; “Men, Women, Mar- 
riage”; “Lying Lips—that wreck homes, haunt souls, 
steal husbands,” cannot be resisted. 


Children under Subtle Spell 


' Motion-picture promoters have turned loose on their 
great public a mass of plays in which all the art of 
the photographer, all the wit and beauty of gifted 
young actresses, all the power of emotion, color, and 
acting, all the effect of adapted music, have been com- 
bined in the most powerful dramatization of the sex 
instinct ever attempted. The result is that moving- 
picture houses are crowded until not even standing- 
room can be had; and financiers, promoters, manufac- 
turers, theatre managers, artists—all that large and 
ambitious company associated with the industry are 
rolling in tremendous dividends. 

One trend taken is the presentation of the nude. 
It is hardly possible to sit through a performance 
without seeing a bathing or diving scene introduced 
for the purpose of displaying semi-nude or nude bodies. 
Under the guise of art, figures appear draped in noth- 
ing. Harems are shown containing parti-clad slaves. 
Scenes are arranged in order to accentuate human 
contours. Bedrooms are pictured outrageously. 
African jungles, Hawaiian legends, mossy glades, 
splashing fountains, quiet pools, sea-beaches, bath-tubs, 
and secluded groves are all employed as backgrounds. 
It is an open secret with some producers—in fact it 
is a part of the shop-talk, like the fashions of clothing- 
makers—that the nude this year will be extensively 
used. Well-known actresses are announced to take 
the parts. 

There is always the poor excuse that “nature made 
us so,” and that the promoters are only doing away 
with hypocritical conventions. Pictures as shown all 
over the country, and particularly in States ‘which 
lack censorship, are so saturated with suggestion, lust 
and rude sexual instincts that they constitute a peril 
the magnitude of which has not yet dawned on the 
minds of teachers and parents. Parents know that 
their children are more and more eager to go to the 
movies. Once there, boys and girls, with staring eyes 
and gaping mouths, under the subtle spell of the music, 
watch the reel unfold. Things they have only dared 
to think are depicted brazenly, wickedly. They are 
stirred with strange sensations. The seed has found 
fertile soil. Soon it may take root and produce bitter 
fruit. re 

Most of these highly colored, sensual plays are pro- 
duced with a high-sounding “motive.” The scene is 
artistic; a bit of history is being taught; the pro- 
duction is a grand and imposing feat; there is a moral 
lesson. These are a camouflage of apologetics, nothing 
more. What have the promoters done? They have 
filmed a very successful play under the disguise of 
“motive.” There is not a sex picture playing in the 
country to-day which does not convey alongside the’ 
moral lesson, improbable at best, a power of sugges- 


tion overwhelming in its effect on multitudes of sus- — 
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ceptible boys and girls. They never get the lesson. 
The lesson is neglected in the erratic whirl and the 
aroused sensuality of the actual story. 

Let each one answer who has seen such pictures: 
“What were my own sensations? What were the sen- 
sations of those seated about me?” How many can 
say with honesty, “The after-effect of that picture 
on me and my associates was good”? Here and there 
in the audience some guilty persons are stricken with 
remorse. But for every one so moved there are how 
many youths and maidens who get their first lesson 
in wrong-doing? By all means wholesome people would 
do away with the hypocrisy of prudes. Such will not 
lead boys and girls into intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. But the way of life is most certainly not 
- the way of the prevalent deceptive sex-picture. That 
way lies vice, disaster, death. 

In the city of Boston, Mass., beginning with the week 
of February 14, 1921, there were appearing within five 
minutes’ walk from a given point twélve sex scenarios, 
some of them without even the camouflage apology of 
the lesson. The standard plot as developed included 
a deceived girl, an illegitimate child, outraged parents, 
and a villain and a hero each in pursuit of the girl. 
The plot proceeded slowly and after a silly tedious 
fashion to the climax, when explosions, fires, toppling 
buildings, hairbreadth escapes, killings, and daring 
rescues were introduced in rapid succession. The 
stories were utterly improbable, and either disgusted 

a person in decent mind with trivial episode or made 
his flesh creep with the brutish orgy. The whole trend 
was degenerate. One went away demeaned, ashamed. 
Interspersed with this sex stuff, it ought to be said, 
were instructive travelogues and pictures of wholesome 
if somewhat rough humor. 

The two most successful pictures of the last few 
months are “Way Down East” and “Over the Hill.” 
“Way Down East,” a production of David W. Griffiths, 
is having a long run in many Cities. In Boston it is 
given in Tremont Temple, one of the largest Baptist 
churches in America. Lillian Gish and Richard 
Barthelmess, both excellent players, have the leading 
roles. They are ably supported. A musical score was 
specially composed to accompany the play and adds 
considerably to its effectiveness. The story, briefly 
sketched, is as follows: Lenox Saunderson, a profligate, 
deceives Annie Moore with a mock marriage, and on 
learning that a child is to be born abandons her. Annie 
finds refuge in the remote town of Belden, where the 
child is born and soon after dies. The landlady as soon 
as she discovers that Annie was not married refuses to 
allow her to remain. Again without a shelter, Annie 
takes to the road, to go she knows not where. Finally 
she reaches a village called Bartlett, and is taken in 
as maid-of-all-work by Squire Bartlett, an honest but 
self-righteous farmer, and his wife. As it happens, 
Annie’s betrayer has a country place across the road 
from the Bartletts. He tells her she cannot stay. 
Meanwhile, David, the squire’s son, falls in love with 
Annie. Squire Bartlett through the medium of gossip 

learns that the girl he has taken in had an illegitimate 

child. Indignant, he turns her out into the storm. 
David follows her and rescues her after a protracted, 
spectacular adventure. 

“Way Down East” is said to preach a sermon on the 
unjust manner in which society punishes a betrayed 
girl and allows her betrayer to go free. That is one 
of the picture’s effects. Another excellent lesson that 

* is conveyed is the evil of tale-bearing. But the story 
contains other influences sinister and dangerous. In 
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the first place the process of seduction as portrayed 
serves no useful purpose. It is a story in the boldest 
detail leading to a scene of lust. The lure is devilish. 
Girls and boys are visibly, audibly, horribly aroused 
by it. Why reproduce this pornographic stuff with all 
the emotional effect of beautiful photography, of acting 
and music? Why not omit the vile story? Did the 
producers conclude that if it were omitted the lesson 
would be impaired? When Saunderson, the profligate, 
attempts later to seduce the daughter of Squire Bart- 
lett and. nearly succeeds, what good thought did that 
particular adventure inspire? Did the picture of prof- 
ligacy and coy innocence, fashionable clothes and idle- 
ness, help enforce the moral lesson? 

Some may conclude that the process of birth which 
is partly depicted and partly suggested conveyed a 
necessary moral. More must have regretted that the 
picture-makers found such a base use. For what? 
Money? All men honor and revere the mothers of 
the race. Only a perverted moral sense could wish 
to disclose such a sanctity to morbid public gaze. Even 
the final storm scene, though powerfully done, was 
improbable. The photography of the rescue from the 
ice and the falls aroused admiration, but it was too 
highly colored. The play is unequivocally a damaging 
—it may be a damning—piece of all that decent people 
count clean and good. 

Another and entirely different sort of picture de-- 
scribes methods used by successful criminals. The 
police of a certain New England town of twelve thou- 
sand people have been annoyed during the last few 
months with numerous “breaks.” They have averaged 
three and four a week. Finally, compelled by the citi- 
zens to ferret out the perpetrators, the police dis- 
covered that the criminals were juveniles and that the 
propensity could be traced in part, in nearly every in- 
stance, to the moving pictures. 

This article has been chiefly analytical. 
follow which will be largely constructive. 


One will 


A Fair-weather Christian Census 


This numerous specimen is checked up by a close record 
of one hundred and twenty-three churches—How 
expensive is religion! 

EDWIN J. LEWIS, Jr. 


NE BODY OF CHRISTIANS is never men- 
tioned in the United States Census reports. Its 
membership is much larger than any of the de- 

nominations which are carefully tabulated. This re- 
ligious multitude consists of the people familiarly 
known as “Fair-weather Christians.” 

They are remarkably free from theological preju- 
dice, although most numerous among the Protestant 
sects. They build no churches of their own, but attend 
the services of organized societies when the conditions 
prescribed by their order are satisfactorily fulfilled. 
The most familiar members of the cult are known as 
“Hardy Annuals” because they accomplish their entire 
religious devotions on one day, Christmas Sunday, or 
sometimes on Easter. On these festival days they 
crowd all churches, decked out in their finest, and 
make a show. 

The ordinary Fair-weather Christian is not so 
punctilious in religious observance as the ultra Hardy 
Annual. He—sometimes she—is apt to attend church 
when the weather is just right, when it is neither too 
hot nor too cold, too wet nor too dry. He is very apt 
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to be the possessor of an automobile which demands 
devotion. 

There has always been some question as to just how 
many of this order are to be found in churches, what 
proportion they constitute of the ordinary church at- 
tendance. Some recent statistics gathered by the Lay- 
men’s League enables us to answer this question, so 
far as the Unitarian churches are concerned, with some 
degree of accuracy. 

March of 1920 was a generally stormy month through- 
out the country. The month of November, 1920, was 
comparatively pleasant. One hundred and twenty- 
three churches reported their average attendance for 
each of these months. The average number present 
on Sunday morning in all the churches together for 
the stormy month was 6,428 and for the pleasant 
month 9,686. From this we infer that the member- 
ship in the order of Fair-weather Christians in these 
one hundred and twenty-three churches is approxi- 
mately 3,258, just about one-third of the average con- 
gregation on a pleasant day. The churches reporting 
were fairly typical, embracing those with an average 
attendance ranging from eighteen to one of four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. The average attendance in the 
churches throughout the country on a fair day was 
found to be seventy-eight and on a stormy day fifty-two. 

Of course local conditions entered somewhat into the 
calculations and to a slight extent modified the result. 
For instance, thirty-six churches reported a larger at- 
tendance in March, the stormy month, than in Novem- 
ber, the pleasant one. It might be argued that this 
indicated a body of “Foul-weather Christians,” but the 
total result hardly permits of this hypothesis. The 
truer explanation is that on the Pacific Coast and in 
the South weather conditions were more propitious 
than in the rugged North. 


Bold Facts are Good 


A disquieting thing about the survey is that ninety- 
five churches out of the one hundred and twenty-three 
have average congregations, even in pleasant weather, 
less than one hundred, and forty of the churches re- 
ported an average less than fifty. In Boston itself, the 
Unitarian centre, the twenty churches taken together 
have an average attendance of two thousand, or one 
hundred for each church. The funds invested in these 
twenty churches and their endowments run into the 
millions, to say nothing of perhaps $150,000 expended 
annually to maintain their services. What does re- 
ligion cost per capita? 

Mere numbers or dollars do not, of course, constitute 
a sure index of value or of success. At the same time, 
when in a large and cultured Eastern city but one 
person in each seven thousand of the population is to 
be found within the Unitarian churches, it is evident 
that the prophecy of Thomas Jefferson regarding the 
general acceptance of the Usitarian faith within a 
generation, or several generations, is unlikely of ful- 
filment. 

The bold facts are good for us. The Unitarian faith 
is based upon a fearless acceptance of facts, and we 
should be the last to evade them or to screen their sig- 
nificance by complacency or indifference. It is pos- 
sible that some long-cherished traditions will have to 
be revised or discarded if the liberal church is to suc- 
ceed. What of that? The tradition that the earth 
is flat persisted for thousands of years. The tradition 
that the sun revolves around the earth died hard. It 
was succeeded by the grander conception of the solar 
system and the knowledge of a vaster universe. May it 
be that the accepted sanctity of the congregational 
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order, with its insistence upon the inviolable self-gov- 
ernment of each and every church, has proved to be a 
fallacy, and that intelligent direction from a central 
authority may be the path of wisdom? It may be. 
We should not be afraid to consider even so radical a 
change as this. 

A study of the attendance statistics above referred 
to leads to a few pertinent inquiries:— | 

First. Is it not probable that the difficulty of secur- 
ing recruits of a high order for our ministry lies more 
in the fact that these young men cannot be assured 
of a reasonable hearing than in the meagre compen- 
sation? Is it to be expected that an active, intelli- 
gent young man, after years of preparation, will look 
forward with great enthusiasm to ministering to an 
average congregation of sixty-five men and women? 

Second. To what extent is it wise to organize and 
maintain churches in localities where the interest is 
insufficient to furnish a fair-sized congregation? One 
of our recently established churches in a city of 
150,000 souls reports an average attendance of 
eighteen. Another church in a capital city of the 
South has an average of twenty-five. Another in a 
Western capital reports twenty-one. In the capital of 
an important State on the Atlantic seaboard, twenty- 


eight. In a neighboring manufacturing city of 150,000, - 


an average of eleven. Is it worth while? 

Third. Is there any question that the. Unitarian 
situation in Boston demands immediate and careful 
attention on the part of those having the future of the 
cause at heart? If the church is permitted to become 
weakened here in its birthplace by pride and a foolish 
vanity over the achievements of ancestors long dead, 


the effect must be disastrous for the cause elsewhere. 


throughout the land. One by one the weaker churches - 


close their doors and fade out of existence. Is it not 


conceivable that a body of men representing the twenty . 


existing churches in the city might devise some com- 
prehensive plan that would remedy the difficulty and 
make the very considerable investment in money and 
personal effort now being expended count for what it 
ought? Of course this is where the spirit of individ- 
ualism would be sharply encountered, but it is in- 
credible that this attitude should be permitted to 
block the way to a really effective reorganization of 
our Unitarian forces. 


A More Glorious To-morrow 


The writer is no Jonah, but is trying to put into 
words some of the thoughts in the minds of many Fair- 
weather Christians. The church situation, as it has 
been allowed to develop, gives the successful man of 
affairs a feeling of extreme discomfort. He dislikes, 
he refuses, to be identified with an enterprise that, in 
his opinion, seems to court failure by clinging to 
methods and practices long discredited in the business 
world. In his heart he believes in the church and will 
support it to some extent financially, but he is without 
enthusiasm and his imagination is insufficient to cover 
his discontent. The way to enlist his sympathy and 
loyal support is to show that the church, our church, is 
a vital living institution, proud of its past, but most 
deeply concerned with the problems of to-day and the 
bringing in of a more glorious to-morrow; an institu- 
tion willing to discard outworn traditions and adapt 
itself to the present age of progress. If he can be 
really convinced, by its deeds, that this is its real atti- 


tude, many a Fair-weather Christian will forsake his 


ways and will bestow on the church some of the energy 


and enthusiasm he willingly lavishes on other concerns: 


of life. 


. 


n. 
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An Important Centre Made Possible by the Unitarian Campaign 


The accompanying picture shows the proposed Meadville 
House, to be erected at the corner of Woodward Avenue and 
57th Street, Chicago, Ill. The site is diagonally across from 
the First Unitarian Church. The Meadville House Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School consists of the following: Rey. Richard W. Boynton, 
D.D., Buffalo, chairman; Mr. Frederick G. Davis, Chicago; Rev. 
Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., Boston; Mr. Morton D. Hull, Chicago ; 
Rey. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn; Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, 
Chicago; Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Boston; Rey. Ernest C. 
Smith, Meadville, Pa.; Rey. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
Meadville, Pa.; and Mr. Charles H. Strong, New York, 
treasurer. 

Observe the plan of the building with its simple yet effective 
ornamentation, its symmetrical gables and windows, and its 
modest entrances and porches. 

The plan of the building and the drawing from which the 
accompanying illustration was made were secured by the com- 
mittee from Mr. Harold L. Olmsted, architect, of Buffalo, N.Y. 
The house and its furnishings will cost between $100,000 and 
$150,000. In the July, 1920, number of the Chicago University 
Record, Dr. Richard W. Boynton, chairman of the Meadville 
House Committee, gave a brief history of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School together with a description of the proposed 
Meadville House. He said: “The front portion, first and second 
story, is planned as a home for the Meadville professor residing 
permanently in Chicago and in charge of the work of the house. 
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In the rear on the first floor will be a handsome library, in- 
tended to serve as a place for social gatherings, not only for 
the Meadville group, but also for Unitarian students in all 
departments of the University. On the first floor, also, will be 
a lecture-room and office. Above, in the rear, will be the 
dormitory for students; the entire third floor also being given 
over to this purpose. In all, between twenty and twenty-five 
studehts can be accommodated.” This will mean that such 
students will have what they have not had heretofore, a centre 
for discussion and entertainment. 

In the closing paragraph Mr. Boynton said: “The friends of 
Meadville rejoice in the prospect, not only that its students will 
enjoy the great advantage of spending a portion of each year 
in Chicago, all its collegiate work being done there, and its 
graduates urged to take their postgraduate courses at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but also that the Meadville group, with its 
earnest, loyal, open-minded spirit, may more and more make a 
place for itself as one of the many allied institutions that are 
coming to gather about this truly great and far-shining seat of 
learning. The work at Meadville itself will be in no way cur- 
tailed but rather supplemented and expanded by the larger op- 
portunities which the Meadville House in Chicago will be able 
to offer.” 

It is such houses as the Meadville House that make effective 
the work of the churches. The progressive example set may 
well be followed by other church organizations that would 
similarly extend their influence. 


Doubting and Seeking, a Young Man Finds God Among Unitarians 


An authentic letter to 


I have been in attendance at the Unitarian church for the 
past couple of months, and’I have at length reached that point 
where I am very desirous of becoming a member of your fellow- 
ship. I have studied quite a few of your pamphlets on doc- 
trinal questions, and I am now at the same point where I was 
the first week after my acquaintance with Unitarianism. The 
only reason that I delayed my acknowledgment was that I 
wanted to make myself doubly certain. : 

In 1915 I was confirmed in the Lutheran church by Dr. ——. 
I was then fifteen years of age, and I accepted every one of the 


doctrinal points but the Trinity. That I never could reason 


a minister in the West 


out. I like to think of the times that Dr. has tried to 
prove it to me—drawing diagrams, ete.—and then giving it all 
up in despair by telling me that it could not. be done—that that 
was a test of a man’s faith. When he used to talk so much 
to me about the ministry, I told him that I never could be an 
orthodox believer—but he assured me that that would come in 
time. The opposite is the truth; and the greater my conviction 
of the Unity of God, the more I began to feel a hypocrite, for 
I was a member of a church to whose creed I could not sub- 
seribe. At that time I heard many sermons on the Judgment 
Day and on eternal hell, and then I awoke to another realiza- 
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tion—the realization that the God whom I love, I could not 
think of as torturing my brother-man. I knew that He was 
not my God, for I could not love Him. 

The only thing for me to do was to drift away and seek in 
God what He would have me find in Him. I had stayed 
there, I believe I should have become an atheist. 

I know that in the year that I have been away from the 
orthodox church I have Gome nearer to God—I love Him even 
more fervently. All that I know of God I have from the Bible— 
but greater, all of the love that I have for God was taught 
me by the greatest man of the past several centuries, Carlyle. 
I studied Masson’s book on Carlyle’s creed and Holmes’s 
biography of Emerson, and those great men taught me that 
because I was out of the church at so young an age, I was 
still the same in God’s sight. I loved God rather than feared 
Him. Charles Rann Kennedy’s great drama “The Servant in 
the House” brought me nearer to God also. I found that God 
was to be found and loved by man, not as the creeds make 
Him, but as man sees Him revealed in all His love to us. 

So I stayed away because I was a hypocrite in entering the 
portals of any orthodox church, until something within me 
made me visit your church. I knew something of your church 
from my books on Emerson, but I had always heard from the 
doctor at Church several years ago that the Unitarians 


could “do anything they pleased, no matter how infamous, and ~ 


still be Christians.” Pardon me for believing that at one time. 
The reverse is true. The Unitarians have no one to “plead for 
them,’ so it is up to them to always live as they know God 
would have them live. It is the greatest incentive to right 
living in the world, and I would that we were all Unitarians! 
Devout orthodox believers can live as riotously and as viciously 
as they please, for they believe their faith saves them—their 
faith is their salvation. How much more noble and grand is 
the conviction that one’s salvation lies in his character! 
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I have never felt nearer to God than I have since attending 
your services. Nothing could keep me away from them. Re- 
cently I attended another church and I sat through it all—a 
mass of creeds. When I enter the Unitarian church I feel that 
divine presence—a something I seldom feel comes over me and 
I know that that great Spirit is telling me to declare myself 
for Unitarianism. ‘ 

About a month or so ago I decided to ask once more for my 
letter from Dr. *s chwrch. I did not care to argue longer 
with him, so this time I wrote him. It was the best thing to 
do. Of course, he feels now that I am headed for ‘‘damnation,” 
as he calls it. But for the first time in my life I have found 
something with a soul, something human, alive, placing the 
ethical with the metaphysical—making religion something 
human and divine rather than a thing of creeds. 

I thank you for your reading from Carlyle last Sunday. I 
felt that at last my prophet hero had come again into his own, 
and was given his place in relation to the other prophets. 

I am asking you to allow. me the privilege of entering your 
fellowship. I want to be what the foe of Christian Science and 
the recent advocate of the infallibility of the ministry was 
wont to call “dastardly Unitarians.” It would mean every- 
thing to me in the world. I want my name to be amongst 
those who have found God in His words and His works rather 
than in man’s creed. Creeds teach self-righteousness. God 
teaches paternal and fraternal love. I should so like to. have 
a short talk with you at some time in the near future. I don’t 
want to be outside the church any longer. If you have any 
vacant time at the church in the evenings or Saturday after- 
noons, I should be so pleased to call. You see, I am among 
those eager to learn. 

P.S. I should like, for a little sentimental reason, to become 
a member of your fellowship in March, when I shall be 
twenty-one. 
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The Unity of the Spirit vs. The Differences of the Denominations 


A Common Creed having fatled, what is the remedy? 


REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich. 


“One Lord, one faith, one baptism.”’— 


HIS is the great apostle’s conception of the unity of the 
church. What a travesty upon his words is presented by 
Christendom to-day with its multiplicity of denominations 
and sects. Jesus’ one desire was that his disciples might dwell 
together in the unity of the spirit and the bond of peace. He 
prayed that they might be one even as he and the Father were 
one. Saint Paul cherished the same hope. He rebuked, with 
no uncertain terms, the dissensions and divisions which had 
begun to manifest themselves in the early church. He con- 
demned unsparingly any form of religious partisanship,—those 
who said, “I am of Paul,” or “I am of Apollos,” and forgot that 
they were all one in Christ. Writing to his friends in the 
Ephesian church he said: “There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all.” Such was 
the teaching of the founder of Christianity and of the greatest 
among the apostles. = 
. How has this theory of church unity worked out in practice? 
What is the verdict of history? A glance at the church page 
in the Saturday edition of any American newspaper will tell 
the story. It is a story of continual division and subdivision 
through which the church has been weakened and its strength 
dissipated. We sing, “Like a mighty army moves the church of 
God,” but in reality its movement has been that of a group of 
small and widely scattered detachments. The Catholic Church 
divided into its Greek and Roman branches because of a dis- 
pute over the meaningless and insignificant question whether 
the Holy Spirit came forth from the Father alone or from both 
the Father and the Son. The Roman Church was still further 
weakened by the defection of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion. Then Protestantism itself began to disintegrate. Luther 
refused to shake hands with Zwingli because of a trifling dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. The symbol of communion was made an occasion for 
disunion. Calvin sanctioned the burning of Servetus because 
of a difference of opinion concerning the person of God. So 
the process has continued throughout the centuries. 
man or group of men to whom God has vouchsafed a new re- 
ligious idea has felt constrained to go apart and found a new 
denomination or sect.. And the end is not yet. Differences of 
opinion which originated in periods of controversy have been 
perpetuated until our day, regardless of the fact that a divided 


Every © 
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and unbrotherly church is the greatest reproach which can be 
brought against the Christian religion. As a result we have 
seventeen varieties of -Methodists, fourteen kinds of Baptists, 
twelve species of Presbyterians, and so on through the one 
hundred and fifty or more denominations or sects into which 
the church is divided, each differing from the others upon some 
matter of faith or discipline or ritual. Evangelical Christians 
refuse to fellowship with liberals in the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, in the Federal Council of 
Churches, and in many of the state and city federations. Re- 
cently the Pastors’ Union of Detroit, Mich., the fourth city in 
size in America, voted to exclude from membership the min- 
isters of the Unitarian and Universalist churches because they 
could not accept the deity of Christ or the traditional econ- 
ception of Christianity. And yet these Christian men and 
women all profess allegiance to him who, when his disciples 
were tempted to adopt a similar policy of exclusion in religion, 
rebuked them and said, “He that is not against us is for us.’ 


ey 


We cannot imagine any group of men from whom Jesus 
would have withdrawn his fellowship. -He mingled with Jews 
and Samaritans, Pharisees and publicans, saints and sinners, 
without sacrifice of principle or contamination of morals. Al] 
men were children of his father and therefore entitled to his 
fraternal companionship and love. Differences of race or color 
or creed were as nothing compared with the germs of right- 
eousness and truth and love which he found in every human 
heart and which, to him, attested the Father’s presence. He 
did not ask that his disciples be one in thought or belief. He 
asked only that they be one in their loyalty to the truth and 
devotion to the right. Had the church, throughout the ages, 
remained true to this principle, we should have been spared the 
spectacle which it presents to-day. Instead, it has insisted on 
the creeds that divide rather than on the faith that unites. 
As long as that insistence continues, divisions and dissensions 
must ensue. Even if humanity arrives at that stage of mental 
stagnation and inertia in which all think the same thoughts 
and accept the same beliefs, the result will not be unity, but 


uniformity. One implies sameness; the other implies diver- 


sity. There can be uniformity only among things that are 
alike; there can be unity only among things that differ. One 


—— 
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is of the outward form; the other is of the inward spirit. The 
first condition of that unity of spirit and purpose which Jesus 
enjoined upon his disciples and which Paul sought to preserve 
is that diversity of thought and belief which seems to be 
abhorrent to many of his present-day followers. 

To all who would perpetuate this policy of exclusion in re- 
ligion I would commend a leaf from the book of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. During the last year, with its tercentenary observ- 
ances, there-have been many attempts to prepare an itemized 
account of the world’s indebtedness to these sturdy pioneers. 
To them we are indebted for a church which is no longer under 
the arbitrary authority of pope or presbyter or priest; for a 
Bible freed from the fetters of literal infallibility and verbal 
inerrancy; and for a state which finds its source of authority 
in the freely expressed will of the people,—in short, a free 
church, an open Bible, and a democratic state. But what 
strengthened their hands and steeled their wills in their efforts 
to achieve these ends? It was their religious faith,—faith in 
the sovereign power of a righteous God and in themselves as 
the chosen instruments of His will. It was this faith which 
sustained them during the days when they were buffeted by 
the angry waters of a wintry sea and heartened them during 
the weeks and months when they were establishing themselves 
in their new homes. And it is this which they have left us as 
our greatest heritage from those days of courage and Self- 
sacrifice and devotion. As Longfellow has written, ‘‘We keep 
their faith, if not their creed.” 


oy 


And why? Because the creed of the Pilgrims was as stern 
and unlovely as their faith was beautiful and fair. That 
creed is discredited to-day even among those who still profess 
to believe it. It was the creed of John Calvin. Its five points 
were common to nearly all seventeenth-century Christians. It 
affirmed the sovereignty of God, the depravity of man, vicarious 
atonement, irresistible grace, and the perseverance of the saints. 
It was against this background that James Freeman Clarke 
formulated his five points of the liberal faith :— 


“The Fatherhood of God; 

The Brotherhood of Man; 

The Leadership of Jesus; 

Salvation by Character ; 

Progress of Mankind, upward and onward forever.” 


The contrast is illuminating. It indicates the theological prog- 
ress of the last three hundred years. God is not an arbitrary 
and irresponsible king; he is a merciful and loving Father. 
Man is not a creature of depravity, ever under the wrath of 
God; he is the earthly child of a Heavenly Father and ever 
under the watchful care of that Father’s love. Jesus does 
not save us from the penalty for our sin by taking upon himself 
our guilt; he saves us from sin itself by revealing to us the 
compelling power of the good life. Salvation is not a gift, 
bestowed upon us by the grace of God as a reward for faith; 
salvation is character, and character is salvation. Humanity 
is not divided into two groups, the elect and the non-elect,— 
one saved in spite of its sins, and the other condemned in spite 
of its virtues; as children of a common Father, brothers and 
sisters of one Christ, we are heirs with him of an endlessly 
progressive life. We see by this how far removed we are from 
the Pilgrims’ creed. But we are still heirs of the Pilgrim 
faith,_faith in the sovereign power of a righteous God and 
in ourselves as the instruments of his will. “That faith,” says 
Longfellow, “the fount of all our power.” 

Compare the Pilgrim insistence upon the unifying influence 
of a common faith with the divisive influence of the present- 
day insistence upon a common creed. From the beginning they 
refused to impose any theological statement of belief as a test 
of fellowship. ‘They erected no fixed and formal creed as a 
condition of membership in the church or of citizenship in the 
community. They acted upon the principle that 


“Revelation is not sealed ; 
Answering now to our endeavor, 
Truth and right are still revealed.” 


In this they were loyal to the teaching of their revered pastor, 
John Robinson, who said, “There is always more truth and 
light to break forth from God’s holy word.” And so, even 
before they departed from ancient Scrooby, they organized their 
church upon a covenant basis, pledging themselves, as the 
Lord’s free people, to walk in all the ways made known or 
to be made known by Almighty God. This is still the covenant 
of the Pilgrim church at Plymouth, which for nearly a century 
- and a quarter has been a Unitarian church. Thus the liberal 
church is the Pilgrim church of America. Loyally we have 
revered their memories, preserved their covenant, and kept 
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their faith. It is this faith which gradually is supplanting 
the cruel and heartless creeds which so long have dishonored 
the fair name of Christianity. And it is this faith which it is 
our privilege to share with all the world, and especially with 
those who have emancipated themselves from the old dogmas 
and beliefs but are not yet aware of the existence of a re- 
ligious fellowship in which religion is construed not as a 
dogma but as a life, not as the acceptance of a creed but as 
the affirmation of a faith. é : 
The greatest single step toward the redemption of the world 
would be the return to this covenant basis,—the resolution on 
the part of all Christian people to walk together, and to work 
together in spite of diversities of thought and belief. The 
world can be redeemed from its burden of sin and wretchedness 
and won only by a united church. Its redemption cannot be 
wrought out by single detachments, no matter how heroic 
and self-sacrificing they may be in their guerilla warfare. And 
yet there is still more joy in many a little denominational 
heaven over one poor creature who has renounced one creed 
and accepted another than over ninety and nine sinful men and 
women who have renounced their life of sin and begun to live 
virtue. At the very time when the Interchurch 
Survey reveals that Christian America is two-thirds pagan, 
we find Christian people launching propaganda designed to 
arouse prejudice against the Jews, and Christian churches 
organizing a campaign for their conversion. The Christian 
world should recall those words of Joaquin Miller :— 


“Who gave you tender Bible tales? 
Who gave the patient Christ, I say? 
Who gave your Christian creed? Yea! 
Who gave your very God to you? 
The Jew, the Jew, the hated Jew.” 


Yea ! 


One dares not predict what a single generation might accom- 
plish if the different denominations would resolve to respect 
one another’s differences, banish internal dissension and strife, 
and go forward, heart to heart and shoulder to shoulder, against 
the wickedness and evil which are still intrenched in the heart 
of the world. 

And why not? What prevents it? What perpetuates sec- 
tarianism, with all its evils, at a time when the world needs 
as never before a united church? Only the mistaken notion that 
uniformity and not unity is the goal of Christian endeavor; 
that men cannot walk together or work together unless they 
agree. All denominations have a common denominator,—the 
faiths and aspirations and ideals which constitute the sub- 
stance of Christianity. They differ only in their numerators,— 
the dogmatic belief or ecclesiastical polity or ceremonial rite 
which indicates the particular brand. It is the overemphasis 
of the brand which so often prevents them from fellowshipping 
one another. The Romanist is prevented by his devotion to the 
fiction of the one sanctuary, the Anglican by his loyalty to the 
myth of an unbroken ministry, the evangelical by his insistence 
upon a common creed, and the liberal by his contempt for all 
creeds. All alike fail to realize how far they have strayed from 
the mind of him who fellowshipped freely men of all creeds 
Fee ie creed without any sacrifice of principle or lowering of 
ideals. 

i 


And what is the remedy? It is so simple that one hesitates 
to name it. Just a larger measure of Christian. humility, of 
ecclesiastical refinement and good-breeding, of breadth of mind 
and modesty of spirit. The differences between the denomina- 
tions in the Church Universal are no wider or deeper than the 
differences between members of the same church. The same 
spirit of courtesy and good-breeding which secures harmony 
and co-operation in one will produce the same results in the 
other. It calls only for that spirit of magnanimity which 
loves truth and reveres liberty and knows that only in an 
atmosphere of freedom can truth be attained. The attempt to 
secure unity through the recognition of one ecclesiastica! uu- 
thority has failed. When compelled to choose between a 
broken body and an outraged conscience, men have chosen tie 
broken body. The attempt to secure unity through the accept- 
ance of a common creed has failed. When called upon to be- 
lieve the unbelievable or be branded as heretics and infidels, 
men have accepted the stigma. Now we are ready for the ex- 
periment of a community of faith,—of democracy in religion 
as well as in government,—and we have every reason to expect 
success. The world is ready and eager for some basis of 
Christian fellowship which will leave every man free to think 
his own thought and every church free to formulate its own 
belief while it unites all men and all churches in a common 
worship and a common work. Christianity is larger than any 
denomination or sect, and in God’s great field of labor there 
is room and work for all. 
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are not necessary parts of an office boy’s 
career. The author’s interest in Ameri- 
canization and boys’ clubs has been indi- 


Since 1880, 278,596 books have been pub- 
lished. Forty years ago, 2,076 books were 


he has noticed a distinct falling off in the 
purchase of books. 


cated also in previous books. 


Persons familiar with books lately pub- 
lished have noticed the inferior manner 
in which the book is sometimes bound 
and printed, and the second-rate quality 
of the paper. <A _ publishing-house of 
standing declares that present-day condi- 
tions prohibit the production of well-made 
books. Book-publishing, like any other 
business, is a matter of profit and loss. 


produced, and ten years ago, 13,470. In 
1913 the number fell to 12,220. In 1918 
only 9,734 manuscripts got into print. Last 
year the number was reduced to 8,594. 
The reduced numbers for the two years 
succeeding the war were due chiefly to 
greatly increased costs of printing and 
binding, though the public is not buying 
books as it once did. Books always were 


* TRIPLE SPreEs. 
Reilly & Lee Co. 

Surely no young American even in a 
book had ever a more thrilling series 
of adventures than came to Johnny 
Thompson as a result of his innocent de- 
sire to get back to “little ol’ Chicago” by 
the Northern route instead of waiting in 


By Roy J. Snell. Chicago: 


classed more or less as luxuries; when 
the price went up, twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. allotment for books went off family 
budgets, and public libraries were better 
patronized. 

Of the books published since 1880, 43,285 
were works of fiction. Fiction reached its 
climax in 1901, with 27.4 per cent. of the 
total output. To-day the ratio has dropped 
until fiction represents only 10.54 per 
cent. Interest in novels has steadily ebbed 
since 1902, due to various causes: the in- 
fluence of inventions,—the wireless tele- 
graph, the aéroplane, and in particular 
the automobile. A well-known second- 
hand book-store proprietor recently said 
that since the popularity of automobiles 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Sun Suines. By Gertrude 
Boston: Christopher Publish- 


WHERE THE 
Capen Whitney. 
ing House. 

Mrs. Whitney has written much in both 
prose and verse. Her new book is a story 
which narrates the adventures of a moon 
prince banished from his home to the 
earth and there developed by struggle 
and aspiration. If Mrs. Whitney had a 
keener sense of humor she would not be 
betrayed into writing such sentences as 
“The corpse shrieked with glee,” nor 
would she allow her publishers to couple 
her name with those of Charles Kingsley, 
J. M. Barrie, and H. G. Wells. The best 
one can say is that she writes consistently 
to advance harmony and joy in the world. 

Tup STRANGE YHAR. By Eliza Orne White. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The strange year was that one when we 
all went without sugar, and wore our 
old clothes, and wrote letters to French 
orphans. Readers of Miss White’s earlier 
books will remember that The Blue Aunt 
ended with the aunt’s departure for 
France. The same characters reappear 
here with the same charm of ‘natural 
childhood. Miss White has fairly earned 
the Bookman’s comment that her contri- 
butions to the literature of American child 
life would have 
Scudder or Mary Mapes Dodge. ‘That 
means that she produces real child litera- 
ture, not merely stories for children. Her 
characters are distinctive, her incidents 
never strained or far-fetched, and the gen- 
eral atmosphere reflects that of actual 
American homes. 


delighted Horace E.: 


It is a fact that in the last two years 
American firms have had difficulty in sell- 
ing books enough to show a creditable 
balance. A book that sells for $1.75 and 
pays the author ten per cent. will usually 
pay the publisher nothing for the first 
two thousand, though after that, espe- 
cially if the book proves a good seller, the 
percentage of gain increases. When the 
critic says the book is badly written and 
badly made he should recall that the 
publisher has probably done his best with 
the material at hand. Perhaps if people 
actually knew the gravity of the crisis 
through which publishers have been pass- 
ing, they would wonder that the world 
gets so many good books. 


terrible rites, has little connection with 
reality; but as a story in which one 
catastrophe is piled upon another and 
marvel overtops marvel, it certainly dis- 
plays rich inventive fancy. The boy hero 
completes his quest, vanquishes his ene- 
mies, and promises in the last paragraph 
that his luck still holds good. 


A Brownie Rosinson Cruson. By Charlotte 
B. Herr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Taking advantage of the perennial in- 
terest. in the experiences of Robinson 
Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinson, 
Miss Herr has attempted to parallel. them 
on a small scale by the adventures of a 
six-inch-high Brownie, who sails away in 
a toy canoe, with a spoon for a paddle, 
a thread for a rope, a thimble for a pail, 
and so on. A field mouse eventually fur- 
nishes his fur coat, unknown animals ter- 
rify him, and unexpected discoveries 
supply him with fuel and game. The story 
will doubtless serve to entertain small 
children, without entering into competi- 
tion with its famous prototypes. 


JIMMID Quicc, Orricn Boy. By Harold 8. 
Latham. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Jimmie Quigg is an average boy from 
a home where honesty and undemonstra- 
tive affection form the background, but 
the need of money forces the lad into 
work. He likes a good time with the 
other boys, has an undeveloped fancy for 
amateur detective work, and a will to 
succeed in life, of which he himself is not 
fully conscious. Here is.good material for 
the making of an American citizen, and 
for the services of a boys’ club to that 


Vladivostock for a homebound transport. 
It would take time to count up the numer- 
ous attacks on his life, made in mysterious 


and most unusual ways and evaded only 
by extraordinary good fortune. The truth 


is that where every chapter is loaded with 


thrills, the matter is overdone, and one 


reaches the final act, which is played 
out on a submarine in the Chicago River, 
with an ache in his imagination. The 
story is one with those movies in which 
the hero may leap from a tower, be blown 
up by a bomb, receive shots at close range, 
and emerge “with courage unimpaired and 
pluck unshaken,’ not a hair turned by 
fire, frost, or deadly weapons. 


LITTLE FRIEND LypiIA. 
Phillips. 


By Ethel 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The story of Wee Ann has a successor 


in this tale of a little girl, taken from. 


a Home for orphans into a home that does 
not begin with a capital letter. It is a 
thoroughly pleasant story with incidents 


that would hold for children the seeds of 


pathos or quiet tragedy if the sunshine 
did not quickly return to wither them, in- 
stead of permitting them to develop. That 
is what sunshine is for, to encourage only 
good. The literary qualities of the book 
add greatly to its attractiveness, even 
though child readers cannot analyze this 
part of the story’s charm. 


THE GIRL, A Horsn, AND A Doc. By Francis 
Lynde. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a good story, by the reading of 


which the tired business man and others 
may refresh jaded nerves and quiet the 
pulse of care. A flooded gold-mine, the 
intrigue of dishonest conspirators, the con- 
version of a pleasure-loving young man 
into a quick thinker and a hard worker, 
and a-series of interesting incidents make 
up the material of the story, to which 


a love interest and a dramatic climax are 


added for good measure. 


THE THREAT OF SirTING Bub. By D. Lange. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Mr. Lange, himself an educator, believes 
that boys want stories of Indian-fighting 
and that they .should have such as con- 
tradict neither history nor common sense. 
He writes with a fair degree of sympathy 
for those tribes who, like the Sioux, rose 
in defence of their villages and the coun- 
try reserved for them by solemn treaty. 
The latest book on his list narrates the 
adventures of some Boston boys in the 


Calvert 


‘ 
‘ 


end. Jimmie has his ups and downs,]attempt to cross the Indian frontier at : 
Martin Cruson. By T. C. Bridges. New| discredited at times when he didn’t de-| the time of the defence of the last buffalo r. 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. serve it and again coming into his own, | hunting-grounds. It includes the story ? 


This story of a marvellous island in the 
middle of the Sargasso Sea, where a boy 
explorer finds a strange race of men, 
soaked in superstition and practised in 


but he comes to the end of the book with 
character strengthened and a story of in- 
teresting experiences behind him. For- 
tunately one or two of his adventures 


of Custer’s defeat at the Little Big Horn. 
THE REGISTER has an inherited interest in 
General Custer. 


Rey. S. J. Barrows, a_ 
former editor, rode with him onthe plains 


itt ies 
ten . 
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through an earlier campaign and made 


him a vivid figure in Recister columns. 


TOUCHDOWN AND ArtpR. By Gardner Hunt- 
ing. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Community life in a boys’ school is a 
searching test of character and gives a 
boy a chance to learn lessons that may 
save trouble in later life. Incidentally 
it is a fruitful field for friendships, com- 
petitions, near-tragedies, and misunder- 
standings, such as make, when skilfully 
combined, a first-rate story for boys. This 
book by Gardner Hunting is a good illus- 
tration of the school story, with natural 
characters, and incidents sufficiently dra- 
matic. 


Gus Harvey, THE Boy SkipreR OF CAPE 
ANN. By Captain Charlton L. Smith. 

Captain Smith is commander of a little 
yessel well known at Marblehead. He 
knows all about boats and sailing, and 
any boy who reads his story has a chance 
to learn not only nautical terms but some- 
thing of a skipper’s duties ashore or 
afloat. Certain complications of plot are 
thrown in for the sake of the story in- 
terest, but the main appeal of the book 
is for sympathy from boys who love the 
ocean and like to read about incidents 
and adventures connected with it. 


TRAILS TO WONDERLAND. By Isa L. Wright. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

These are wonder stories of a new pat- 
tern, so merry and loving and bright that 
the reader, young or old, must realize 
afresh the beauty of the world, the inter- 
esting people it holds, and the fun there 
is in adding to its sum of happiness. Not 
one of the dozen stories preaches or insists 
on a moral, but also there is not one with- 
out its bit of sunny philosophy, put in such 
attractive form that child readers will 
remember it, as they remember household 
words. The titles of the tales have magic 
in them: “The Treasure Box,’ “The Won- 
derful Bag o’ Rags,” “The Little Tin 
Rooster,” “The Old Whale’s Toothache,” 
and others not less alluring. 


THE W. CuHuck Famity. By Pauline Stod- 
dard Howard. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

This animal story is one of the John 
Martin books, large in size, written in 
short, chopped-off sentences, with one pic- 
ture at least on every page and often 
more. ‘The experiences of the Chuck 
family and their many friends, both in and 
out of a Zoo, have no close relation to 
animal life as it is pictured in nature 
books, but the conversations and incidents 
will doubtless amuse many small children. 


St. Friend 


Tun Truce or Gop. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Bound in sumptuous purple, its pages 
framed in an attractive design, illustrated 
with many suitable drawings, comes this 
Christmas story of medizyal France. As 
its title indicates, it is filled with the 
spirit of what Arnold Bennett has called 
“the feast of St. Friend.” A not unworthy 
contribution to that Christmas literature 


_ which already includes some of the best 


work of English and American writers. 


mS ae 
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Garbage 

THe Dark Moruer. A Novel. By Waldo 
Frank. New York: Boni and Liveright. 

We confess that for the writing of this 
story, and much less for its publication, 
we can find little justification. Written 
in commonplace English, its plot compli- 
cated and unwieldy, its structure loose 
and inconsequential, it is a long narrative 
of seduction and lawless passion offered 
in the name of art. Almost every kind 
of irregular relationship is described, and 
condoned in the interests of self-expres- 
sion. A work whose inherent vileness is 
inexcusable. Its proper destination is the 
ash-barrel. A kind of literary garbage of 
which in these days we have altogether 
too much. 


For Little Ones 

THe Cock, THe Mous8, AND THE LITTLE 
Rep HEN. By Félicité Lefévre. Tur Litrie 
PuPPY THAT WANTED TO Know Too Mucu. 
By Kenneth Graham Duffield. Littite Bunnip 
BUNNIEKIN. By M. C. H. ILittte Movsip 
MOUSIEKIN. By M. C. H. Philadelphia: All 
published by Henry Altemus Company. 

A series of tiny books for tiny tots. The 
adventures of well-known and well-loved 
animals, gayly illustrated, will bring joy 
to children of five and six. : 


GRUNTY .GRUNTS AND SmiLtey Smires_ In- 
poors. By Bertha EH. Feist. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 

Told in verse, the little book contrasts 
the Grunty Grunts, who are the children 
who whine, with the Smiley Smiles, the 
hildren for whom the world is a happy 
place, for the understanding of tiny read- 
ors of five and six. 


Tue Story or Rosy CHEEKS AND STRONG 
Heart. By J. Mace Andress, Ph.D., and Annie 
Turner Andress. New York: The Child Health 
Organization of America. d 

In the guise of a fairy story the book 
teaches the inestimable value of fresh air 
and exercise in the upbuilding of the 
health of the American schoolchild. 


Little Mother America 

LittLe Moruer AMERICA. By Helen Fitz- 
gerald Sanders. Boston: The Cornhill Com- 
pany. 

Misgivings as we progressed with this 
book gradually disappeared. The book is 
a good, honest piece of fiction-writing. It 
is story-telling with a high purpose. And 
although the writer’s style is diffuse, 
marred by a fondness for long sentences 
and high-sounding words, as well as by an 
undue fondness for ignoring connecting in- 
cidents, still the plot is logical. Its un- 
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folding is well managed. The reader’s at- 
tention is focussed upon a few vivid 
scenes. Little Mother America is decid- 
edly above the level of the average fiction 
now being written in America. 


Cradle Roll 


THe CRADLE ROLL or TH CHURCH SCHOOL. 
By Lucy Stock Chapin. Boston and Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press. 

This book is designed to give full in- 
formation for starting and carrying on the 
eradle roll as part of church-school work. 
A fine appreciation of the worth of child- 
hood pervades the book. There are some 
good quotations in prose and verse. A 
classified book list at the end, and the 
prayers for little children, will be found 
valuable for use with Home Departments. 


Boys’ Book of World War 

THe Boys’ Book or THH WorLD War. By 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $2.50 net. 

Dr. Rolt-Wheeler handles the problems 
of strategy, economics, and diplomacy in 
a way which proves that young minds 
can grasp large issues. The oncoming 
generation of boys will find in this his- 
tory, written especially for them, a lucid 
and logical outlook which will impress 
their minds with ideals of patriotism and 
good-citizenship. 


More Twin Stories 


THE SPARTAN TwINs. 
Boston: Houghton 


TWINS. 
Perkins. 


THE ITALIAN 
By Lucy Fitch 
Mifflin Company. 

Now that the Twin Stories have reached 
the eleventh volume, with nearly half a 
million copies sold and more than twice 
as many readers, it is too late for a re- 
viewer to do more than call attention to 
each fresh issue as it appears. One may 
say indeed that the tenth and eleventh 
volumes are quite as good if not better 
than the earlier ones,—The Italian Twins 
because it tells a dramatic story, The 
Spartan Twins because of its interesting 
picture of life in the age of Pericles and 
for its graceful drawings of Greek chil- 
dren. Mrs. Perkins is her own illustrator, 
and her inventiveness has not yet begun 
to flag, either as a story-teller or an 
artist. 


Any book reviewed in THe R&GISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
Beacon Press Book SHop, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMATION CLASS 
By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 

60 pages Leather, $1.00 net; $1.10 postpaid 

Cloth, . $0.60 net; $0.70 postpaid 
This book, arranged under seven topics, deals with the universal religious experience 
and with the elements of our Unitarian faith, the closing chapter offering suggestions 
for a study of the local church and reasons for entering into church membership. 
material permits of varied treatment, so that each worker may adapt it to his own needs. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street : 


The 


Boston, Mass. 
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At Grandpa’s Farm 
MARY HANSON 


Our schoolhouse now is all shut up, 
Our lesson-books are put away, 

And I have come to this nice place 
Through my vacation-time to stay. 


They’re busy every minute here, 

They’ve so much work to do and plan; 
think it will be easier now, 

For I am helping all I can. 


_ 


ride the horse when Grandpa wants 
To make some furrows in the ground; 
know the way to pull the reins 
When it is time to turn around. 


— 


_ 


pick up ‘apples when I find 

The wind has blown them from the tree, 
And Grandma makes a pie of them, 

And makes a little one for me. 


= 


like the cows and brush their hair 
Till it is smooth and soft as silk. 
want them to be friends with me, 
Because I mean to learn to milk. 


_ 


= 


often feed them with such things 

As lettuce leaves, and husks of corn; 
There’s one of them I like so much 

I’ve tied a ribbon on her horn. 


I watch and see them making hay 
'  T’m glad to know the grass is mowed, 
For when they bring it from the field 
They let me ride upon the load. 


When I’m about the house or barn 
I do not bang and make a noise, 

And Grandpa says he’d rather have 
One girl around than twenty boys. 


The Secret of the Cabin 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 

When the three city cousins came to 
Aunt Grace’s ranch to visit during vaca- 
tion every one concerned felt delighted. 
“What a good time you children will have 
together!” said Aunt Grace, whose own 
boy and girl, Bruce and Sally, were the 
best of chums. 

“Tt will be fine to have two boys, won’t 
it?” remarked Sally, who was as unselfish 
as a sunbeam. “And I never had a little 
girl playmate before. I ‘wonder,’ she 
added thoughtfully, “whether Marian will 
like to climb and fish and play pioneer 
and Indians with us.” 

But Earl and David and Marian had 
not been at the ranch many hours before 
it was evident that the city boys were 
not used to having girls “tag along,” as 
they expressed it. Marian was a quiet 
little thing whose idea of fun seemed to 
be dressing and undressing dolls, or mak- 
ing a playhouse. Bruce was so delighted 
to have two lively boys for playmates, and 
so busy showing them all the sights, that 
he forgot Sally, and he never dreamed 
how she might feel about it. 

To be sure, he suggested several times 
that the girls go with them when the 
boys started off on long walks or explor- 
ing trips. But Earl, the oldest, said care- 
lessly, “Oh, they’d rather play dolls!’ 
Pretty soon it was a regular occurrence 
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girls were around. “We ought to have a 
secret place for our meetings,’ BWarl sug- 
gested to Bruce, “up in the hay-loft or 
some other place where the girls can’t 
spy on us.” 

Aunt Grace overheard him and went 
about her work looking rather grave. She 
had noticed how Sally’s bright face clouded 
when she was left behind day after day, 
and to herself she said, “Something must 
be done about it.” 

That very day the girls thought of a 
plan that couldn’t have been better for 
solving the problem, though nobody knew 
it at the time. ‘Mother,’ cried Sally, 
flying in one morning when the boys had 
gone fishing, ‘“‘why can’t Marian and I have 
the little old cabin for a playhouse?” 

“The very thing!” said her mother, 
busily moulding the yellow butter. “If you 
little housekeepers will clean it up spick 
and span, I’ll find some furniture for you.” 

Between the ranch-house and the barns 
stood a little log cabin in which Aunt 
Grace’s mother had started housekeeping 
years before. It was now used only when 
extra men came to help with the haying 
in late summer. All that day the two 
girls 'were busy as bees and cheery as 
robins as they swept and mopped and 
planned a cosey playhouse. There was a 
truly key, and they could lock their front 
door and feel that they owned the place. 
Sally decided to hide the key under the 
round stepping-stone at the front. 

“We won't tell the boys a thing about 
it till it’s ready,’ Marian said, her blue 
eyes dancing with the novelty of having 
a secret from her two brothers. 

Sally did not reply just then, as she 
was busy tacking up flowered curtains. 
Later she remarked: “The boys have been 
wild for a club-house. Why didn’t they 
think of this, I wonder?’ Of course in 
her heart Sally longed to have Bruce en- 
joy this new pleasure with her, and she 
thought it over a great deal. 

Every day, after the boys had started 
off, the girls worked fast and happily, 
and Aunt Grace helped them carry over 
chairs, a sofa, a table, and- other old 
things from the attic. With pretty cur- 
tains, a cosey corner by the stone fireplace, 
and a row of story-books on the mantel, the 
cabin began to look homey and pleasant. 

The boys began to suspect something 
when Bruce asked his mother for the 
key to the cabin, one rainy day. “Why, 
that’s ‘the place for us!” Harl exclaimed, 
looking out of the window at the log 
house. “Let’s take our games and a car- 
penter set and’— 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t let you do that,” 
was Aunt Grace’s amazing remark. “Be- 
sides, I don’t know just where the key is.” 

Bruce stared at her for a whole minute. 
“But I saw the girls go in there yester- 
day,” he said. 

His mother eyed him quietly. “Perhaps 
you’re not the only ones who have secrets,” 
she said simply. From that minute the 
boys were determined to get into the 
cabin. Instead of going away after break- 
fast as usual they hung around and kept 


for the boys to go off alone, and for the|a watchful eye on the girls’ every move. 


girls to play together all day. But Sally 
felt rather hurt when the boys formed a 
secret society, calling themselves the 
“S. C. Boys,’ and whispered when the 


“Y’m glad it’s about done!” Sally said to 
Marian one bright morning, when their 
secret plan was ready to try. “Won’t they 
be s’prised !” 
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“They surely will,’ agreed Marian, with 
a sigh. She looked at her generous cousin 
with curious eyes. Sally never seemed to 
have any idea of “getting even.” 

“It’s the day, mother!” Sally told her 
mother mysteriously, when they were 
alone in the kitchen. “May we have a 
lot of goodies before noon?” 

“All you need, dear,’ her mother as- 
sured her, with a loving hug. “Where did 
the boys go?” 

“They went to the south pasture with 
Uncle Dick,” Marian told her as she ran 
through the kitchen with her arms full of 
things, including a big placard. “I don’t 
think they’ll be back before noon.” 

“Oh, goody! That will be just fine,” 
laughed Sally, running toward the cabin 
with some pans and pails. 

Meanwhile the boys had changed their 
minds. Something was going on in that 
cabin, and the 8. C. Boys had to know 
about it, so, with an idea of playing de- 
tective, they turned back ahead of Uncle 
Dick and raced to hide in the bushes be- 
hind the cabin. “They’re in there. I 
hear them giggling,” muttered Earl, creep- 
ing up elose to listen. ‘Well, we’ll fool 
them this time. David, you hide behind 
that spruce and see whether they lock the 
door when they go out.” 

It seemed to the three boys as if the 
girls never would leave, but finally the 
front door closed, and Marian and Sally 
went skipping to the house. 

“Key’s under the stone!” hissed David, 
excitedly. 

“Is the coast clear?” muttered Earl. 

In an instant the door was quickly 
opened, closed, and three amazed detec- 
tives stood looking about them. “WEL- 
comE §S. C. Boys” said a big placard on 
the mantel. On one wall was a red pen- 
nant on which white cut-out letters 
spelled “S. C.” And a small table was 
set daintily for three! More than that, 
so they had to believe their eyes, there 
were cards at all places with the boys’ 
names printed on them. The boys stared 
all around, then at each other, before 
Karl sank into the depths of the sofa 
to fan himself. 


“Pinch me!” he said solemnly. “I’m 
seeing things.” 
“So’m I!” giggled David. “Sandwiches 


and crullers and saucer-pies and lemon- 
ade! Oh, boys!” : 

Bruce’s face was a study. “I feel like— 
a caterpillar!” he burst out sheepishly. 
“Those girls are’— 

“What are we?’ The boys wheeled 
suddenly as the door opened gently and | 
the girls stood smiling mischievously. 
“How do you like your club-house?” asked 
Sally. “And why don’t you eat your 
lunch ?” 

Bruce couldn’t say one word, but his 
eyes spoke eloquently. 

It was Harl, the ring-leader, who with 
a face as red as a beet stammered: “It’s 
just great! We thought you”— and he 
stopped as.if he had hit a stone wall. 

“No lunch for us unless you eat with 
us,” David declared stoutly, and at once 
began moving the places to allow room 
for two more. 

Then Bruce found his tongue. “It’s 
just a splendid club-house for all of us,” 
he said with determination. “You girls 


- darkness. 
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are wonders, and it’s more yours than 
ours. Boys, let’s celebrate in honor ‘of 
our new members!” 

Sally’s eyes were starry with delight. 
‘Do you mean it?” she cried, throwing 
an arm about Marian who had helped so 
willingly. “Now we'll have the _ best 
times!” she sighed contentedly, getting 
more dishes from a closet. 

Aunt Grace smiled as she heard merry 
laughter from the club-house. “So ‘S. C’ 
meant Summer Club,’ she thought with 
relief. “I was beginning to think it meant 
‘Selfish Chaps.’ I’m so glad I was wrong!” 

; (Copyright, 1921) 


Ned and his Dog 


EMMA X. MARSHALL 
One Saturday afternoon Ned rode over 


- on his bicycle to see his little cousin who 


had been ill. The two boys were having 
a game of soldiers in the cosey sitting- 
room when Aunt Mary came in. 

“Oh, dear,’ she said to grandmother, 
who was sitting by the fire, knitting, “I’ve 
run out of sugar and raisins, and I don’t 
know what I shall do, for there’s no one 
to send to the store and I must have them 
to-night.” 

Ned looked up from his game. 

~*T’ll go to the store, Aunt Mary,” he 
said. 

“But it’s so late, dear, and besides: I 
think there’s a storm coming up.” 

“T could go on my bicycle and be back 
before the storm,” urged Ned. 

“Very well, Ned,’ said Aunt Mary, “I 
don’t like the idea of your going so far, 
but I suppose it won’t take you long on 
your bicycle.” 

Ned put on his blue overcoat with the 
brass buttons, drew his warm mittens 
over his hands, pulled his cap well down 
over his ears, mounted his bicycle, and 
was off. Just as he started, Jim, the little 
black-and-tan dog, rushed out of the 
house after him. 

“There goes Jim,’ called Aunt Mary. 

Ned whistled, and Jim bounded across 
the grass and out of the gate. 

“Good dog!” said Ned, as Jim caught 
up with him. ‘Do you want to go to the 
store, too?” 

Jim wagged his tail and barked. 

“Very well, Jim, you may come,” said 
Ned. So Jim trotted behind the bicycle. 

It was nearly a mile to the village, and 
by the time Ned reached the store the 
short December day was drawing in. Sey- 
eral people were in the store, and Ned had 
to wait his turn. When he came out it was 
snowing fast. He crammed the packages 
in his overcoat pockets and started gayly 
homeward, but he soon found it hard 
work struggling against the wind. The 
snow whirled through the air, blinding 
his eyes so he could scarcely see. At 
last Ned decided it would be better to 
walk, so he dismounted and trudged along, 
a lonely little figure in the fast-gathering 
_ Jim kept close at his heels, for 
he felt it was his duty to take care of 
his little master. 

Meanwhile Aunt Mary was watching 
anxiously for Ned. As the dusk deepened 
and still he did not come she began to 
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feel alarmed. Several times she went to 
the door, but there was no sign of the 
little boy in the blue overcoat. Just as 
the clock was striking five Jim’s bark 
was heard outside the door. 

“There he is now!” exclaimed Aunt 
Mary, and she flew to open the door. 

But to her surprise Jim was alone. 

“Why, Jim, where’s Ned?” asked Aunt 
Mary. 

Jim rushed inside and began to bark 
excitedly. He caught hold of Aunt Mary’s 
dress and tried to pull her to the door. 

“Something must be the matter, Mary,” 
said grandmother, who had come out in 
the hall to see what all the noise was 
about. “You had better go with Jim.” 

Aunt Mary put on her warm hood and 
cloak and went out into the storm with 
Jim. The little dog ran on ahead, but 
stopped every few minutes to look back 
to see if she were coming. She had not 
gone far when she saw Ned’s bicycle lean- 
ing against a tree. Ned was sitting on a 
stone by the roadside. His face bright- 
ened when he saw Aunt Mary. 

“T knew Jim would fetch you,” he said. 
“Good Jim,” and he patted the dog’s head 
affectionately. 

“What’s the matter, dear?’ asked Aunt 
Mary. 

“T have hurt my foot,” said Ned, soberly. 
“I was coming up the hill with my bicycle 
and I slipped and fell. I tried to walk, 
but couldn’t, so I sat down here and 
sent Jim home.” 

“It is really Jim that we have to thank 
for having you safe at home,” said Aunt 
Mary that evening after supper, as Ned 
lay on the couch with his foot bandaged. 
“If it hadn't been for Jim we might not 
have found you for hours.” ’ 

“Dear old Jim,’ said Ned, sleepily, as 
he put his arms round the dog, who had 
snuggled down beside him. 


Desert Plants 


A camel, born to the desert, can drink 
enough water at one time to last him for 
days on his sandy marches. Desert plants, 
too, are. supplied by nature with means 
of storing up water in their stalks or 
roots. The barrel cactus, so named be- 
cause it looks like a green thorny barrel, 
is a tank, its interior being more than 
half water on which it draws during hot, 
dry periods. Every desert plant has some 
sort of reservoir out of which it may 
drink during the long droughts. The 
plants are made in the best possible way 
to prevent unnecessary evaporation of 
water. Many have no leaves, some have 
the smallest of leaves, and still others 
keep their leaves only during the rainy 
season. Some of the curious desert plants 
exude a sticky substance like varnish 
which covers the plant pores so the water 
cannot escape through them. 

To protect themselves from _ thirsty 
animals who might eat them to get the 
stored-up moisture, many of the plants 
are covered with thorns or spines, some 
short and thick, some slender and as 
sharp as a needle, while a few have a 
strong flavor resembling the skunk, as a 
means of self-protection. 


seulptor. 
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Paul Darde 


Twelve years ago a shepherd boy named 
Paul Dardé tended his sheep in Cévennes 
and in his long hours of leisure amused 
himself by whittling with his jack-knife,— 
a joy common to all boys. But Paul 
Dardé’s was not aimless whittling. He 
carved wonderful, lifelike figures from his 
pieces of wood. 

To-day Paul Dardé, at thirty-two, is 
perhaps the foremost sculptor of France. 
With his first effort at exhibition, he won 
the Prix National in the 1920 Salon. He 
might still be unknown but for the recog- 
nition by an engraver who lived in the 
neighborhood of Dardé. By chance he 
saw a stone which the boy had chiselled 
into a living likeness, and instantly he 
knew it was the work of a genius. Little 
by little he gained the friendship of the 
shepherd boy, who shyly showed him 
many carvings of wood and stone which 
he had made for the love of seeing images 
grow under his hands. The engraver 
wrote to the Department of Fine Arts 
in Paris telling them of the shepherd 
One of the inspectors went to 
see Dardé and was so astonished and 
pleased by his work that he helped him to 
study in the Hcole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. A little later Dardé made a short 
trip to Italy, then returned to Paris, where 
he spent just eight days in the studio of 
France’s master-sculptor, Rodin. Unlike 
many sculptors, Paul Dardé does not 
model his figures first in clay, but works 
out his ideas directly in stone. His rise 
is like a fairy-tale. 


Indian Candy-tree 

It is in India that the candy-tree grows, 
or the Bassia-tree, as some people call it. 
Of the three different members of the Bas- 
sia-tree family, two bear candy flowers,— 
almost candy, that is,—and the third is 
the butter-tree. The flowers which grow 
on the candy-tree are so heavy with sugar 
that early in the morning, when first they 
open, they fall to the ground, where the 
native women and children gather them 
and spread them carefully on mats to dry 
in the sun. Sometimes they eat the fresh 
flowers, which taste very much like figs. 
The butter-tree, though less fairylike, is 
useful. Its seeds are full of oil which 
the natives use to make a kind of butter 
and also to make candles and soap. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 

Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 

Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 

M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 

Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 

Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Youth Shall Be Served! 


A militant challenge to get religion into form 
for the soul of achieving young manhood 


From an address delivered in the First 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Young People’s Sunday, January 28, 1921. 


HERBERT F. KOCH 


A man has an inherent even though 
erroneous contempt for things held in ex- 
clusive feminine control, and one reason 
that the churches are regarded either as 
an unnecessary evil or else as something 
more or less amusing, to be condescended 
to upon occasions, is that women are be- 
lieved to be in control of church policies 
and form the backbone of the congrega- 
tion. Upon the men of our congregation, 
therefore, lies to a great extent the reason 
for the younger people’s lack of interest. 
The young man likes to emulate those 
whom he considers superior to himself, 
and a congregation of men—and by ‘‘men” 
I mean not those of the type which we so 
often find meekly holding forth on almost 
feminized church committees—would cause 
the younger men to look with greater re- 
spect upon the church as an institution 
for good. 

Do all of our churches adapt their ser- 
mons and services to the liking of the 
average young man? It is true that to 
please all people is practically impossible, 
and yet we find in many churches a for- 
mality and exposition of formula and 
dogma which seem ludicrous to the young 
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man. The young man’s religion is a red- 
blooded, positive religion, and not a nega- 
tive religion. To him, the Christ of meek- 
ness and self-abnegation is not nearly so 
attractive as the militant Christ with 
knotted cord driving the money-changers 
by force from the steps of the temple. 
Is he, then, to be attracted by watery 
doctrines, and follow the leadership of 
those of pacifist suasion? 

Another important reason that churches 
fail to interest young men is youth’s nat- 
ural reaction against established prece- 
dent and form. We are living in a scepti- 
cal age. The young men are being not 
only better equipped than ever before for 
the discussion of life’s problems, but by 
far the greater proportion of them— 
thanks to the war—have been jolted from 
their natural shells into looking squarely 
not only into the fact of life, but into 
the face of death itself, and from the 
fires of that crucible they have emerged 
a trifle less respectful of the forms of 
religion, but with a far greater realiza- 
tion of its substance and a far greater 


appreciation of its practical application. 


Perhaps an example of this religion of 
optimism lies in an incident told me by 
one of those of the A. BH. F. who under- 
went the experience of a submarine at- 
tack. It was not an unusual incident,— 
the transport suddenly attacked, with 
hostile submarines about it,—the usual 
turmoil, and the orderly and disciplined 
rush to the transports. Then the moment 
of suspense, standing by life-boats and 
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rafts. The minutes seemed years as 
those men stood silent, waiting,—one of 
those periods in which life seems strangely 
sweet—and the unknown mystery of the 
hereafter! So they stood with fear- 
blanched faces and trembling lips. The 
regimental band was tuning up. Did the 
men expect “Nearer, my God, to Thee”? 
The band swung into that lilting, rollick- 


ing, doughboy melody, “Where do we go~- 


from here, boys, where do we go from 
here?” The tension was broken. Laugh- 
ter went up from the gathering, and not 
a man but now looked on death with calm, 
with fortitude, with a smile. To me that 
incident typifies the young man’s religion, 
—crude, rough, flippant, if you please, but 
of a kind that expresses itself not in 
formule but in deeds. 

The entertainers who risked their lives 
in front-line trenches that the men who 
the next day would have their rendezvous 
with death might spend their last evening 
in smiles, taught, even though their jokes 
and stories were of the coarsest, a real 
and a better religion than many an or- 
dained pastor could have done. I have 
seen one of the most profane of men who 
damned churches, religion, and even God, 
carry the heavy pack of a tired comrade 
mile after weary mile, while he himself 
could scarcely drag his feet. This is the 
type to whom our religion will appeal. 
Whatever they are, they are real. It is 
these who have the spirit of Christianity 
within them that we desire, even though 
they be the youthful mockers of things 


Sermon on the Mount. 


FLOWING 


When Channing’s Baltimore Sermon was preached, there was an immediate 
demand for printed copies. This demand has never ceased, DURING THE 
WHOLE CENTURY, since that time. The demand continues to-day. That 
sermon isa flowing stream of influence. Its circulation has run into 
the millions and has surpassed that of any other sermon except only the 
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which convention and custom have made 
us regard as objects of veneration. 

Will these rebels be willing to come 
in, when we meet them with an array 
of dogma, of cold formality, with an air 
of disapproving tolerance? Are we get- 
ting the men we want when we invite 
them into the fold but hedge our invita- 
tion with restrictions of every descrip- 
tion? Are we honestly willing to accept 
the doer of practical Christianity, or shall 
we continue to insist upon his first con- 
forming to our own standards of fitness 
and respectability? Channing, in his 
beautiful sympathy, holds it desirable to 
be worthy rather than respectable. Do 
not too many of us frown upon all digres- 
sions from established order, merely be- 
cause they are digressions, and not be- 
cause of their worth or justice? Are we 
not too intolerant with rebels? Do we not 
forget that all modern civilization is 
founded upon the faith of a young man, 
—a man whose life-work covered the brief 
span of thirty years,—a proletarian rebel, 
who cared nothing for the convention 
of his time, but lived the life of a travel- 
ling mendicant and died the ignominious 
death of a common criminal, and who 
saw that religion was a thing of deeds 
and not of words, of substance and not 
of ritual? 

What can we do? 

Upon all of us is the obligation to make 
our churches more hospitable. We pride 
ourselves a little too much on the logical 
simplicity of our faith and its appeal to 
the intelligence. We should take greater 
pride in an appeal to the heart. Let 
us make the word “hospitality” really 
mean, something; make the phrase 
“brotherhood of man’ a living thing. Upon 
the men of the congregation lies an obli- 
gation, for young men stay away from 
church very often because they find them- 
selves so much in the minority. The 
surest way to attract others to your 
church is to take an interest in church 
affairs yourselves. The way to show what 
our Christianity is, is by ‘action, not by 
discussion. Jesus left it to others, to the 
theologians who came later, to argue about 
Christianity. He practised it. In the vast 
number of unaffiliated young men and 
women lies a great field. It is to these 
men, unprejudiced by preconceptions and 
other church doctrines, that the saner, 
more rational, liberal religion will appeal. 
But the great duty lies upon the young 
people, those who have in their own minds 
thought out their religious problems, to 
keep their vision clear and to stand by 
their church. The future is with them. 

For the sake of the church alone do I 
exhort? Rather for your sakes. How 
shall you develop? How can you prepare 
for the battles of life, that you may 
achieve success? How? Only by means 
of the age-old pursuit of truth and right- 
eousness. To have this, you must have 
an ideal of the truth and a standard of 
righteousness. In other words, you must 
have a religion. “A man without a God 
is like a ship without a pilot.” It may 
float for awhile, but it will not carry any 
one into the harbor. The godless man 
has truly lost his way. He has no guide 


to duty. To the young man and woman 
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goes the not easy task of strengthening 
and defending the church. They must 
have faith and stand by their faith. Such 
men and women are needed in these 
troubled times. 

You recall that figure discovered by the 
excavators of Pompeii, a Roman soldier 
clad in complete armor, who, true to duty, 
full of the stern courage which had given 
that name its glory, stood to his post by 
the city gate, erect and unflinching until 
the hell that raged about him burned out 
the dauntless spirit that it could not con- 
quer. So let the young man and woman 
stand to-day, making the church a prac- 
tical living thing, defending it from the 
onslaughts of those who would set its 
influence at naught, making it better, 
transmitting its power. Help to keep this 
not a religion that dreams, but a religion 
that does, with an idealism that serves 
not self but society. Whether you regard 
religion as a thing for action or acqui- 
escence, as “a race to run or as a haven 
of rest,” stand as its champion. “Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate 
of righteousness, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace.” 


The Alliance: February Meeting 


Sympathy for Mrs. Davis in bereavement— 
People in the Southern Circuit visited 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held in Boston, February 11, 
Miss Lowell presiding. Thirty-four were 
present. 

A message of loving sympathy was sent 
to Mrs. Davis in her bereavement. Her 
husband, Mr. Robert H. Davis, died Janu- 
uary 29 in Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Miss Lowell, after a devotional service, 
spoke of the many expressions of appreci- 
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ation of the January meeting in Schenec- 
tady, on the part of the Alliance members 
who attended from that neighborhood. 
Again the provision for one out-of-Boston 
board meeting each year has proved its 
value. Miss Lowell has attended the past 
month a neighborhood meeting in Lincoln, 


Mass. A generous contribution to the 
Unitarian Campaign has been received, 


through the interest of the Alliance 
branch and the director, from Hamburg, 
N.Y., where services are held by Mr. 
Boynton of Buffalo, once in two weeks on 
Sunday afternoon, in the homes of mem- 
bers. 

The treasurer told of the investment of 
the money already received from the 
Campaign Committee. The income of this 
extra endowment will make possible the 
addition of a field secretary to the present 
staff of Alliance officers. 

A new life member is Dr. Margaret M. 
Poole of Fall River, Mass. The name of 
Mrs. Herbert Bruce Shute has been placed 
in memoriam by the Samaritan Alliance, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The Southern Circuit report told of the 
recent visit, at the request of the com- 
mittee, of Rev. Clifton M. Gray of Charles- 
ton, to North Carolina. Mr. Gray speaks 
very highly of the service Miss Elizabeth 
Marquand and Miss Thalia Marion are 
rendering during the illness of Rey. John 
L. Robinson, in the Swansboro Circuit. 
It was impossible to reach Shelter Neck 
on account of flooded roads. The report 
says the people will travel miles to a 
meeting. They are hungry for the word 
and some are good sermon-tasters. Our 
hope is with the young people. Our lib- 
eral gospel has a bright future if we 
have the zeal and the right spirit. Mr. 
Robinson secured a contribution for the 
Campaign from each place in this Circuit. 
Everywhere the school was praised as a 
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wholesome uplifting influence in the com- 
munity. Kimball House at Shelter Neck 
is rebuilt. 

The special sermon in the Post-Office 
Mission series to be published at this 
time is a Good Friday sermon by Rey. 
Clayton R. Bowen, “The Meaning of the 
Cross.” Application for these should be 
made to local Unitarian headquarters. 

Mrs. Voigt appealed in behalf of Mrs. 
Katherine Weller of Montreal, now in 
her sixth year of hospital service in 
France. She needs money for extra com- 
forts for the Russian soldiers for whom 
she is caring. The greetings of the board 
were voted Mrs. Weller, together with a 
small sum from the missionary fund. 
Mrs. Weller writes, “I hold on to all I 
hear from the Unitarian fellowship, THE 
Recister, the Montreal church, etc., as 
my anchor to windward, a tangible proof 
that ideals and idealists still ‘exist and 
exert a real influence somewhere.” 

Mrs. St. John reported having received 
over $700 for the suffering children of 
Hungary from eleven branches and fifty 
individuals. Mr. Hankinson, in charge at 
Budapest, writes that one day-nursery has 
already been opened for these children 
from money sent by the British League. 
Rey. E. Rosalind Lee, who was present 
by invitation, said that no one could have 
been found better fitted than Mr. Han- 
kinson to administer this help. 

The Sunday School committee reported 
that Miss Mary N. Phillips, after one week 
‘in Baltimore, Md., is now serving for 
six weeks the schools at Richmond and 
Highland Springs, Va. 

Miss Pfleghaar, secretary of the Y. P. 
R. U., showed definite ways of co-opera- 
tion between Alliance and young people. 
She called particular attention to the 
opportunity of helping to make it finan- 
cially possible for young people to at- 
tend their special week at the Isles of 
Shoals next summer. ; 

Reports from the Pacific Coast and from 
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five Massachusetts groups showed many 
gains in numbers and interest. EHEvery- 
where a spirit of loyal devotion was mani- 
fest. 

March 11 will be New England day. 


Be Decent to Prohibition 


A call to vote for enforcement in ten back- 
ward States—Mr. Taft misrepresented 
CHRISTOPHER R. BLIOT 
President Unitarian Temperance Society 

The Unitarian Temperance Society calls 
the attention of men and women voters 
everywhere to the supreme importance of 
securing concurrent legislation in ‘the vari- 
ous States to harmonize their laws with 
the Volstead Act. Ten States have no 
state enforcement codes: Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Louisiana, California; and two 
others, Wisconsin and Ohio, have codes not 
up to the standard of the Volstead Act. 

Many people who were opposed in 
theory to Prohibition, for one reason or 
another, now believe that, haying been 
adopted, it should have a full and fair 
trial. With the ultimate purpose of it, 
every right-minded citizen will agree, 
namely, to free both individuals and so- 
ciety from the temptations and burdens, 
social and political, which had become in- 
tolerable, and to build up the health, 
prosperity, and character of the Nation. 

It is one of the greatest adventures in 
social righteousness in history, and one 
which the churches and citizens every- 
where should heartily support. Already 
remarkable benefits are reported, but 
there is great danger that the law will 
be brought into contempt through frequent 
violations by rich or poor, by specious ap- 
peals to the personal liberty argument, 
and by the disloyalty of those who be- 
cause of indifference or overconfidence do 
nothing to arouse public opinion for the 
enforcement of this law. 
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It is the duty of all who believe in the 
law to urge upon their representatives 
the importance of passing concurrent en- 
forcement legislation. (In Massachusetts 
it is designated “Senate 68.”) The Pro- 


hibitory Amendment should have a thor- : 


ough and fair trial. Write to your legis- 
lators. 

In this connection, may I call attention 
to a letter written to the New York 
Tribune on July 22 by Ex-President Taft. 
Previously, and soon after the Amend- 
ment was ratified, Mr. Taft had declared 
himself in favor of its enforcement. 
“Give it a fair trial,’ he said, “for ten 
years, then should it have been proved a 
failure, repeal it.” Since then some op- 
ponents of Prohibition have been spread- 
ing the statement that Mr. Taft is in 
favor of modifying the Volstead Act so 
as to allow the sale of light wines and 
beer. 

In reply to these rumors he wrote the 
letter referred to above, which closes as 
follows :— 

“As a matter of fact I am not in favor 
of amending the Volstead Act in respect 
to the amount of permissible alcohol in 
beverages. I am not in favor of allowing 
light wines and beer to be sold under the 
Highteenth Amendment. No such distine- 
tion as that between wines and beer on 
the one hand and spirituous liquors on the 
other is practicable as a police measure. 

“IT did not favor national Prohibition 
when it was an issue. It has been adopted 
under the Constitutional forms by the 
people and it should be enforced in good 
faith. Any such loophole as light wines 
and beer would make the amendment a 
laughing-stock. Kindly publish this.” 


The Unitarian Church gives me freedom 
to find God for myself. My contact with 
God need not be that of any theologian of 
the past so long as it is true to my own 
nature.—Rev. Clara Cook Helwie. 
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| Tue Waysipe Putpit 


Labor to keep 
alive in your breast 
that little spark 
of celestial fire 
called CONSCIENCE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


League Mass Meeting in New York 


Five hundred people at opening of series— 
Dr. Sullivan and Dr. Crothers speak 


Notwithstanding the storm, more than 
five hundred Unitarian men and women 
of New York City and New Jersey at- 
tended the first of a series of six meetings, 
on Sunday-evening, February 20, arranged 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, minister 
of the First Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
and Dr. W. L. Sullivan, minister of the 
Church of All Souls, New York City, were 
the speakers. There was a musical pro- 
gramme modelled on that successful fea- 
ture of the Unity House meetings. The 
committee had engaged a quartet from the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, and 
there were songs by Francis Rogers. Pre- 
liminary to the address of the evening, 
there was a reception and supper given 
by the Unitarian laymen of the Metropoli- 
tan District in honor of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women. 

Dr. Crothers, delayed by the storm, de- 
livered a brief address in which he in- 
sisted that the church must be modern- 
ized. This must be done in order to help 
men to bear their real responsibilities. 

“Modern man is sufficiently aware of 
his civie responsibilities,’ Dr. Crothers 
declared, “but he is confused by the in- 
creasing complexity of life. His responsi- 
bilities have increased faster than his 
power to fulfil them. He is without the 
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modern conveniences for thinking and 
acting with efficiency and ease. 

“The principle of limited liability which 
renders big business possible should be 
introduced into our moral enterprises. 
Many people hesitate to co-operate, be- 
cause they think they must assume re- 
sponsibility for all their associates. In 
a well-ordered mind there should be the 
elimination of grade crossings, ‘where 
most of the collisions of thought occur. 

“Liberal religion aims not to add a new 
burden, but to enable men amid the com- 
plexities of the modern world to bear 
their rightful responsibilities without be- 
ing overwhelmed by them. There should 
be a clear distinction between what be- 
longs to the individual and what must 
be shared with society as a whole.” 

Dr. Sullivan’s address referred to the 
influence of Washington and Lincoln. His 
eulogy of those two great men, and his 
appeal that their characters be incorpo- 
rated into American life to-day, left a 
lasting impression. 

All the Laymen’s League chapters in 
the churches of New York and vicinity 
are working hard to make the series of 
meetings successful. Having general 
charge of the arrangements is a commit- 
tee consisting of C. 8S. Soule, president of 
the chapter in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn; John Burnet Nash of the Com- 
munity Church, Manhattan, member of 
the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League; Charles B. Gilbert, president of 
the chapter in the First Unitarian Church, 
Orange, N.J.; H. 8S. Griffin of the West 
Side Church, Manhattan; S. T. Jones of 
All Souls Church, Elizabeth, N.J.; and 
Charles H. Strong of All Souls Church, 
Manhattan, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 

For the first meeting of the series the 
committee sent invitations to thirty-three 
hundred Unitarians. Announcements were 
made from all the twenty-four pulpits of 
the Unitarian churches in the Metropoli- 
tan District, and the chureh calendars 
were used to excellent advantage in creat- 
ing interest in the series. 
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An extensive newspaper advertising pro- 
gramme has been formulated by the 
League and the chapters which are re- 
sponsible for the success of the series. 
Announcement of the first of the five 
meetings in the Times Square theatrical 
district is to be made on the news pages 
of the metropolitan papers, and in the 
religious, theatrical, and music depart- 
ments. In addition to this schedule, full 
pages have been taken in several theatre 
programmes published for the New York 
theatres which are attracting the largest 
and most discriminating audiences. 

The speaker for the meeting of Sunday, 
February 27, is Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Indianapolis. His subject will be “The 
Underlying Unity of Church and State.” 
On the following Sunday evening, March 
6, Rev. Ludwell H. Denny, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
N.Y., will deliver the address. His subject 
is announced as “Invincible Preparedness.” 


Deaths 


ANDERSON.—In Lowell, at her residence, 
16 Mansur Street, February 5, 1921, Miss 
Anna F. Anderson. 


SUMMON AVANT 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
>» BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


ANN EXCELLENT INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


Capital Stock 


This Company has been in successful operation for over 90 years and has an enviable dividend record. 
Dividends have been paid continuously since 1859. Present rate of dividends is $16.00 per share per annum, 


payable January 20 and quarterly. 


PRICE TO YIELD ABOUT 8% 
DETAILS ON REQUEST 


Exempt from the Massachusetts and the Normal Federal Income Taxes 
COLLINS, SPALDING & COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 
The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will held a meeting in the vestry 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
on Thursday, March 8, 1921, at 10.80 a.m. 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot of the Juvenile 
Court will speak. 


Rey. Clark L. Paddock is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for a pro- 
bationary period of six months, ending 
August 14, 1921. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee 
for New England. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Editor Andrews at Worcester Conference 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference was held with the 
Second Parish in Worcester, Mass., on 
January 27. A devotional meeting was 
conducted by Dr. C. B. Elder. In his an- 
nual report the secretary reviewed the 
meetings of the year. Besides the three 
regular meetings of the Conference, there 
were two of the officials of the churches to 
consider the subjects of church organiza- 
tion and the Campaign. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $580.88. In 
addition to the annual reports, the secre- 
tary gave the report of an investigation 
among the ministers of the Conference as 
to their attitude concerning church or- 
ganization with a view to increasing the 
membership of the churches, attendance 
upon their services, and their more ade- 
quate support. It was voted that the re- 
port be printed and distributed to the 
churches of the Conference. An inter- 
esting feature of the report was the ex- 
hibition of an Index Visible, which the 
secretary had prepared for the. church 
in Clinton, showing not only the actual 
members, but prospective members both 
probable and possible. It is Mr. Duncan’s 
idea that every church should have a 
membership committee whose special func- 
tion would be to increase the church’s 
membership attendance and maintenance. 

In an address upon “Organizing the 
Church for More Bffective Service,” Rey. 
Maxwell Savage emphasized the impor- 
tance of the churches increasing their 
membership, adopting the budget and 
pledge system of financing the church. 
Capt. Roland F. Andrews, editor of the 
Worcester Telegram, spoke on ‘Publicity 
and the Local Church.” In addition to 
preaching and music, Captain Andrews 
said the church should mingle with the 
community, and not sit upon a hill and 
look down upon the community. He ad- 
vocated people boosting their church. 
Churches should develop the highest effi- 
ciency, and not leave their work to be 
done by a few people. EHyery church 
should have a publicity ‘committee which 
should see that knowledge of all the ac- 
tivities of the church reach the news- 
papers. The ideas as well as the activities 
of the church constitute news and should 
be given a place in the press. The Uni- 
tarian Campaign is a splendid example of 
What publicity could do. Every church 
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should have a calendar distributed in the 
homes of the church people at least a day 
before the services. Nor should it be con- 
fined strictly. to church members, but 
should be sent to others not particularly 
interested. In discussion, Rey. W. H. 
Gardner spoke of the publicity value of 
the church’s name and drew attention to 
the difference between news and adver- 
tising as a means of publicity. He empha- 
sized the importance of plenty of white 
space in advertising. The Christian Church 
has the best news to advertise, and to 
advertise it requires thought and work. 
He mentioned the value of a Federation 
of Churches advertiser. The subject was 
further discussed by Messrs. Pardee and 
Kent. At noon there was a box lunch, tea 
and coffee being served by a committee of 
The Alliance of the Second Parish. 

In the afternoon a discourse was deliv- 
ered by Rey. L. G. Wilson of Westboro, 
on the subject, ‘Supposing,’ in which he 
described various types of Unitarians, the 
best being “True-blue Unitarians.”’ His 
plea was that all the other types—matri- 
monial, post-mortem, and the rest—be- 
come true-blue Unitarians. The closing 
address was given by Rev. George Kent 
of Harvard, to whom along with Mr. Wil- 
son a cordial welcome upon their return to 
the Worcester Conference was extended. 
After referring to the memory of Rey. 
A. §. Garver, a former minister of the 
Second Parish, Mr. Kent summed up the 
day’s discussions. He urged the church 
to get together and issue a weekly con- 
ference paper in which each individual 
church could have a column or two to 
itself. The nominating committee, con- 
sisting of F. M. McGarry of Grafton, Lewis 
A. Wright of Gardner, and Miss Louise 
Blake of Worcester, presented the follow- 
ing names as officers for the coming year, 
and they.were unanimously elected: Pres- 
ident, A. F. Butterworth, Brookfield; 
vice-presidents, Howard A. Pease, Fitch- 
burg, and Lewis A. Wright, Gardner; sec- 
retary-treasurer, James C. Duncan, Clin- 
ton; directors: W. F. Skerrye, Templeton; 
J. Ward Healey, Leominster; Edward BR. 
Allen, Marlboro; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, Worces- 
ter; Mrs. C. C. Stone, Clinton; Mrs. C. P. 
Adams, Worcester. 

JAMES ©. Duncan, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


The Qualities of Youth 

Boston, Mass.—Second Church, Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen: Young People’s Sun- 
day was fittingly observed January 23. 
Three young men, J. Wilmon Brewer, 
Rockwell Hereford, and Charles Pearson, 
the president of the Emerson Guild, read 
the service and lessons with fine feeling 
and dignity. The ushers and plate-bearers 
likewise were young men attached to the 
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church. Mr. Shippen’s sermon, “A Chal- 
lenge to Youth,’ emphasized the need of 
Davids to fight the Goliaths of greed, self- 
indulgence, and low moral standards,— 
youths banded together in the name of the 
Lord, whose strength lies in their invisible 
ally. “The Great War was won by 
youths. The continuing war against 
‘spiritual wickedness in high places,’ more 
ominous than the Prussian menace, calls 
likewise for those who have stoutness of 
heart, enthusiasm, and faith—the quali- 
ties of youth.” The sermon closed with 
an appeal for the church, which, unequal 
to her task, needs those to make her great. 
Following the sermon, the consecration 
hymn “When thy soldiers take théir 
swords” was sung, during which sixteen 
persons, of whom five were girls and nine 
were young men, presented themselves 
at the steps of the chancel to be received 
into the church. Among these were three 
grandchildren of Rev. Thomas J. Mum- 
ford, a former editor of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReeisterR. To each of the candidates the 
minister extended the right hand of fel- 
lowship with a personal word of saluta- 
tion. Prayer and the recessional hymn 
“Arm these thy soldiers, mighty Lord,” 
closed the impressive service, after which 
the new members signed the~church book 
in the presence of the chairman of the 
standing committee and the senior deacon. 
In recognition of the day, the church made 
an appropriation for the National Y. P. 
R. U., of which the Emerson Guild, now 
numbering fifty members, is a branch. © 


New Families 
Fresno, Catir.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Thomas Clayton: Interesting services 
and meetings have marked the month of 


WANTED—Some one to take my summer place 
in Wilton, N.H., during my stay in Japan. 
JOHN Day, °25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIFE IN THE COUNTRY with Unitarians for 
neighbors! Would not that be ideal? Who 
will help form group in Western Maryland? 
Write W. M., care THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FOR RENT, Maine Coast: Furnished house, de- 
lightful situation in small village, facing har- 
bor and ocean. Six bed-chambers, bath, fire- 
places, screened porch. Garage. Near splen- 
did beach. Cool, quiet, surrounded by woods. 
Write “Prospect,” care THH CHRISTIAN ReG- 
ISTHR. 


Lend a Hand Society 


FOUNDER, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


One Thousand Dollars Needed 
FOR GENERAL RELIEF FUND 


TO AID NEEDY, WORTHY PEOPLE 


December Deficit $400 


Pres., Rev. Christopher R. Bliot; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly; 
Sec., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. > 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refri 
in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 
Homes.”’ Sold in eve 


MAINE 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


rators recognized as the World’s Standard 
onomical, Durable. 
city and important town in the United States. 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


AS REFRIGERATOR 


“In Over a_ Million 
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January in the Fresno church. The year 
opened auspiciously with the entrance of 
several new families into the church. 
The annual meeting was held on January 
12, which was attended by the largest 
and most representative proportion of 
members for several years. Preceding the 
business of the evening, a dinner was 
served by The Alliance. Reports followed, 
and, while much more encouraging than 
those of last year, they made the people 
realize they must build up the church 
with greater effort. More and more 
strangers are coming, and the financial 
condition is sound, all of which the lay- 
men feel is due to the untiring efforts of 
the minister. The Laymen’s League has 


been formed and promises to take an ac-. 


tive part in the work of the church. 


Three Young Men Speak 

East Lexrneton, Mass.—Iollen Church, 
Rey. Frank Randall Gale: This church 
has steadily gained in strength and in- 
fluence since it opened in the autumn. 
The church school now has a member- 
ship of one hundred and two; the Guild, 
sixty-two; and The Alliance, fifty. The 
Guild framed a new constitution at the 
opening of the season, and has held ser- 
vices of worship every Sunday evening 
with a large attendance. The leaders 
have shown a great deal of interest in 
preparing papers and talks of their own. 
Young People’s Day was observed on Sun- 
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Joseph Stoney, gave the addresses at the 
morning service, taking for their subjects, 
“The Guild,” “The Church School,” and 
“The Church.” ‘The Alliance held a suc- 
cessful fair in-November. The church’s 
quota for the Unitarian Campaign was 
oversubscribed, owing to the generous re- 
sponse of the people, and the faithfulness 
of Charles Eliot Hadley, chairman of 
the local committee. Laymen’s Sunday 
was observed in November. The address 
was given’ by Herbert Saul, one of the 
young men of the church, who took for his 
subject, “The Man Who Stays at Home.” 
The laymen of the church were recently 
invited to attend a meeting of the Lay- 
men’s League in the Unitarian church at 


Lexington. Rey. Frank R. Gale gave the 
address. His subject was, “The Future 
Church.” The pastor is interesting the 


young people in uniting with the church 
this coming Easter, and a number have 
signified their intention of doing so. 


Church Attendance Increases 

Menpon, Mass.—First Unitarian Church : 
Rey. John N. Mark of Uxbridge has been 
preaching here regularly since April, 1920, 
and the church, under his leadership, has 
made good progress. The annual fair 
given by The Alliance netted a larger sum 
than in any previous year. The church 
attendance has increased, the average for 
the month of January being sixty. There 
is a splendid spirit of reciprocity between 
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the other’s suppers and Alliance meetings, 
thus developing the real Unitarian spirit. 
This church with no stated quota raised 
a goodly sum for the Unitarian Campaign. 
Mendon is proud of its Unitarian church, 
one hundred and one years old, and hopes 
to make it of greater service to the com- 
munity. 4 
Gathering Endowment Fund 

Stow, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
J. S. Moulton: At the annual parish meet- 
ing, the report of Mrs. Susan M. Lawrence 
for the committee of the Hndowment Fund 
reported $2,500 raised toward the fund 
during the last year. Mrs. Lawrence has 
worked with great zeal and faithfulness 
to aid in thus providing for the preserva- 
tion of the society for the future. The 
response from friends, many of whom 
have lived in distant parts of the country 
for many years, has been most generous. 
The members of the parish feel that but 
for. Mrs. Lawrence this suecess would not 
have been possible. As there are quite 
a number yet who will contribute, it is 
hoped that still greater progress will be 
made this year. j 


Correction 

The parish news letter in last week’s 
paper marked Springfield, Mass., should 
have been marked Chicopee, Mass. The 
information was received from a clipping 
of a Springfield paper. The pastor of the 


day, January 23. ‘Three young men,|the Mendon and Uxbridge churches, each} Chicopee church is Rey. Edward F. 
Charles Eliot Hadley, Ernest Kitson, and|one sharing the other’s plays, enjoying Hayward. 
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| LAYMEN’S LEAGUE SUNDAY EVENING MEETINGS 


On February 27 SELWYN THEATRE West 42a Stree 


~ hades THE UNDERLYING UNITY OF CHURCH AND STATE 
: FRANK S. C. WICKS 


Minister All Souls Church, Indianapolis 


ON SUNDAY EVENINGS IN MARCH 


2 _. TIMES SQUARE THEATRE 


z THERE WILL BE AT ALL MEETINGS : 
E} SONGS BY NOTED SOLOISTS, CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, AND MUSIC 
ih. ” BY A PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA QUARTET 


|B] Doors Open at 7.15. Seats Reserved for Holders of Tickets until 7.45, after which No Tickets are Required. 
THE MEETINGS WILL BEGIN PROMPTLY AT 8.00 


ie 


PLEASANTRIES 


If you have a half-hour to spend, don't 
spend it with some one who hasn’t.— 
Columbia Record. “ 


| 


“Well, my little girl,’ said the reverend 
gentleman, “and what is your name?” “I 
guess you ought to know,” replied the mod- 
ern child, ‘considering that you christened 
me.’’—London News. 


“Why don’t you go on 
speech?” said the orator. 
bound,” replied his typist. 
quence such an effect?” ‘Yes, sir. I never 
worked for a man who used so many 
words I don’t know.”—Boston Transcript. 


writing my 
“T am _ spell- 
“Has my elo- 


Chaplain: ‘This is the third time you 
have been here. Aren’t you ashamed 
when your friends visit you?” Prisoner: 
“Of course I’m ashamed. The cell is as 
damp as a cellar, the water is stale, and 
the food is awful. If course I’m ashamed. 
But what can J do about it?’—Kasper. 


“Pa, what’s an actor?’ “An actor, my 
boy, is a person who can walk to the side 
of a stage, peer into the wings at a group 
of other actors waiting for their cues, a 
number of bored stage hands, and a lot of 
theatrical odds and ends, and exclaim, 
- ‘What a lovely view there is from this 
window !’ ”*—Birmingham. Age-Herald. 


*Cindy, who had served her mistress 
faithfully for some months, suddenly an- 
nounced her intention of leaving. “Why, 
’Cindy,” said the lady, “I thought you 
were pleased with your position. I’m sure 
pleased with you. What can be the 
trouble?” “Well, ma’am, I tell yo’ how 
*tis. They’s too much movement o’ the 
dishes fo’ de fewness ov de vittles.”’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


“Do you know what the hanging com- 
mittee have done?” said the first artist. 
“They've absolutely ruined my picture by 
putting it next to the worst daub in the 
exhibition.” “I’ve got the same com- 
plaint,” said the second artist. “I looked 
in yesterday and I found they’ve hung my 


picture beside an absolutely frightful 
thing.” “How do you do, you fellows?” 


said Artist No. 8, joining them. “I see 
they’ve hung your pictures side by side 
this year.”—Boston Globe. 


At a recent London dinner George Ber- 
nard Shaw was the guest of honor. The 
toastmaster in introducing him said that 
a certain club in London recently had 
voted on “Who are the three most fa- 
mous living Englishmen?’ The _ ballot- 
ing showed George Bernard Shaw, Lloyd 
George, and Charlie Chaplin far in the 
lead. ‘And I can’t help wondering,” said 
the toastmaster, “how Mr. Shaw likes the 
company in which he finds himself.” “I 
don’t mind Charlie,’ spoke up Mr. Shaw. 
—New York World. 


A letter to the New York Tribune: 
“Str: Every person appearing on the 
screen in the guise of a ‘minister’ (generic 
term) should wear the collar of a Roman 
Catholic priest, the hat of an English 
(C.E.) vicar, the frock coat of a Presby- 
terian, and the spats (preferably white) 
of no clerical person on God’s earth, He 
should carry an umbrella, indoors and 
out, and when performing the marriage 
service (which is his only function in the 
movies besides getting laughed at), he 
should read it out of a Bible, in which, of 
course, it never was printed.” 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars. 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share, 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTEK 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner oi 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m, Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, February 27, Rev. John Morris Evans, D.D., of 
Chicago, IIl., will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner o 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles KE. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.454.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. ; 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih 
minister. Church service at1l a.m. Subject, ‘Bear- 
ing One Another’s Burdens.” Disciples School at 9.45 
a.M. Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in  Putnam’s - Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o0’clock. Sunday, February 27, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘Some Sug- 
gestions from ‘Wayside Wisdom.’’’ Evening service 
= 7.30 in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles 

anson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman ‘Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTEk 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. David D. Vaughan 
of Boston paige will preach. Subject, ‘The 
Church in the New Era.’’ Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 
a.M. Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 
Cordial welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rey. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
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